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The Catholic Sociologist and the 
Catholic Mind 


Presidential Address delivered at the Seventeenth Annual American 
Catholic Sociological Society Convention, December 28-30, 1955, sponsored 
by La Salle College, Philadelphia, at John Bartram-Sylvania Hotels. 


The occasion of the annual convention of our American 
Catholic Sociological Society affords the opportunity to appraise 
developments in our science, to exchange ideas on the possibilities 
of exploring new areas of research, and to consider new dimen- 
sions of problems already under investigation. 

Our society was founded on the conviction that within the 
wider field of scientific sociology there was a set of problems, 
of both a theoretical and practical nature, of particular concern 
to the Catholic sociologist. In general these problems have to 
do with the social relations of Catholics in American society. 
The task of describing and analyzing these relations is outlined 
in the statement of the aims of our organization, which reads 
in part, “‘to foster the more adequate recognition and promote 
the better dissemination of the sociological implications of the 
Catholic thought-pattern.” 

The record of research and publication of our members is 
evidence of their endeavor to realize that aim. Noteworthy con- 
tributions have been made, and their number is constantly in- 
creasing, to the ever-widening range of the scientific study of 
various aspects of the social behavior of Catholics: Catholics 
and the practice of the faith, Catholics and marriage and family 
relationship, Catholic parish life, the problem of delinquency 
among Catholic youth, attitudes of Catholics toward other social 
groups, their opinions on various social issues, and there are 
others. 

I should like to present some considerations that have to do 
with the further realization of that same aim, and which con- 
cern an under-developed dimension of the sociological study of 
the Catholic group; namely, the recognition by Catholics them- 
selves of the “sociological implications of the Catholic thought- 
pattern.” Stated in its broadest terms the problem is: how do 
Catholics define a given social situation with reference to Cath- 
olic beliefs and externalize that definition in their actions in a 
given situation. 
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The Catholic sociologist should be in the most favored posi- 
tion to undertake such a study, since he shares this thought- 
pattern with his fellow Catholics. This sharing should in turn 
provide him with that insight requisite to the sociological inter- 
pretation of his findings. Hence the importance of making the 
most of this advantage should not be underestimated. 

In his efforts to produce a research product that will be 
accepted as scientific sociology, the Catholic sociologist has been 
careful to set up his research design and procedure within a 
sociological frame of reference. Yet, he may be deterred from 
the task suggested here, since the term, thought-pattern, implies 
such concepts as beliefs and values, and their place in the con- 
ventional sociological frame of reference is contested. Aside from 
this, the very terminology and conceptual system of sociology, 
largely rule out, even if by simple omission, the kinds of data 
pertinent to the understanding of the social behavior of Cath- 
olics as Catholics. This situation in turn points to the frame 
of reference in which sociology itself was conceived. Father 
Henri de Lubac’s observation may be cited in this connection, 
wherein he deplores that “entirely secularized concept of society, 
which at the present time dominates men’s minds everywhere 
and only degrades what it has inherited of the historical and 
social character of our faith.” * 

Thus there is a certain enduring positivist spirit in socio- 
logical research which resists as unscientific any serious attempt 
to consider the impact of beliefs on social actions as part of the 
universe of social reality. As a consequence, and out of a kind 
of unspoken deference to this positivist spirit, the most vital 
aspect of the interpretation of Catholic social relations is, too 
often, relegated to a footnote, with the explanation of the be- 
lief in question and its bearing on social behavior, and with at 
least an implicit aknowledgement that this influence is beyond 
the scope of sociological inquiry. 

However, in order to have an adequate delineation and inter- 
pretation of the social relations of Catholics as Catholics we 
must learn more about how and to what extent their social 
actions reflect the Catholic thought-pattern. It is not enough 
that the Catholic sociologist is aware that the relation between 
belief and action should, and, in varying degrees, does exist. 


He must set about devising techniques for bringing these data 


1 Henri de Lubac, S.J., Catholicism (London: Burns, Oates & Wash- 
burne, 1950), p. 162. 
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within the universe of sociological discourse. Without abandon- 
ing the scientific spirit, the Catholic sociologist must essay to 
extend the compass of social reality by the careful, systematic 
accumulation of evidence for the objectified relation of belief 
and behavior in the social actions of Catholics. 

Thus far, we have proceeded in the manner of presuming 
that, actually, the Catholic thought-pattern does have a share 
in shaping the social actions of Catholics. But we have only 
limited, verified evidence that such is the case. Father Fichter 
notes this “failure to combine the individual and social aspects 
of religion.” * He writes with reference to the modal parishioner, 
“almost every other factor of social solidarity seems to have 
more practical effect in the quality of human relations than the 
religious factor for which we are searching.” * The lack of the 
Christian mentality is cited repeatedly in the writings of Em- 
manuel Cardinal Suhard and Father Lubac and the latter insists 
on the need “to probe more deeply into the meaning of our 
Catholicism.” ‘ 

Evidence of this probing, of the effort to explain our Cathol- 
icism in its “human context” is available in the increasing body 
of literature dealing with the social aspects of our faith. To 
mention only some of the more recent volumes, there are the 
collected writings of Cardinal Suhard, The Church Today;' 
Michael de la Bedoyere’s, The Layman in the Church;° John M. 
Todd’s, We Are Men; and Pére Voillaume’s, Seeds of the 
Desert.’ Here are to be found statements of the ideal patterns 
of Catholic social thought and behavior. The sociologist will find 
in the careful study of this material a fruitful source of leads 
and insights for the basic inquiry into the Catholic social mind, 
which will enable him in his effort to discover, isolate, and 
analyze the real patterns of Catholic social behavior. 

The ideal thought-pattern is epitomized in such a statement 
as that of Thomas F. Woodlock in an article entitled, ‘The Cath- 


2 Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., Social Relations in an Urban Parish (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1954), p. 26. 

3 Ibid., p. 47. 

4 Lubac, op. cit., pp. 194-95. 

5 Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard, The Church Today (Chicago: Fides 
Publishers, 1955). 

6 Michael de la Bedoyere, The Layman in the Church (Chicago: Henry 
Regnery, 1955). 

7 John M. Todd, We Are Men (London: Sheed and Ward, 1955). 

8 René Voillaume, Seeds of the Desert (Chicago: Fides Publishers, 
1955). 
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olic Mind.” “The actions of men follow their scheme of values 
... the Catholic mind is the synthesis of that scheme... .” ® 

Monsignor Guardini epitomizes the sociological implications 
of that pattern when he speaks of being truly Catholic as a 
“way of looking at things which can be formed only through 
the operation of a long tradition, when the attitudes of individ- 
uals has taken shape in objective forms, customs, organizations 
and practical achievements... .” 1° 

Taken together, these statements provide a broad frame of 
reference within which other more specific formulations of the 
ideal pattern, as set forth in the current literature of social 
Catholicism, can be identified and described in terms of two com- 
ponents: the value component, that is, beliefs — as values — 
as standards of conduct, and the action component, that is, ob- 
servable social behaviors — actions which externalize those be- 
liefs. With these ideal formulations as referents the sociologist 
must take up the observation of those social situations which 
objectify the real formulations of the Catholic thought-pattern 
on the part of the agents concerned. 

Certain characteristic “thought-ways” of the Catholic mind 
recur frequently in the literature of social Catholicism. 

1. The focus of attention is on the Christian, conscious of 
his Christian existence, and its meaning in the context of his 
social experience. This man defines his total social situation, 
all the ways in which he engages in social relations with other 
men, in the light of the “wider vision of his true destiny” — 
his and theirs. He is the “core Christian’? who thinks with 
the Church (and all that that implies), rather than the “other- 
directed” man,'* who acts out of conformity to group norms. 

2. Within this same focus is seen the Christian in action. 
He is, for example, that Catholic employer who, in working for 
economic betterment, is guided by his belief in the value of 


the human person. He manifests that observable social dimen- 


®Thomas F. Woodlock, “The Catholic Mind,” Columbia, 1945. [Re- 
printed in The Catholic Mind Through Fifty Years (New York: America 
Press, 1952), p. 7.] 

10 Romano Guardini, The Church and the Catholic, trans. Ada Lane 
(New York: Sheed and Ward, 1953), p. 69 [Italics mine]. 

11R, Ostermann, “True Beginning,” Cross and Crown, V (December 
1953), 530. 

12 Fichter, op. cit., p. 26. 

13F, D. Wilhelmsen, “Social Science Man,” The Catholic World, 
CLXXIX (June 1954). A review article of David Riesman’s The Lonely 
Crowd, in which this concept is developed. 
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sion** of the virtues of equity and charity, “through which,” our 
Holy Father Pius XII reminds him, “they become a proof of 
the Christian spirit in the highest degree, a proof written in 
facts.” ** 

3. Finally, there is presented in relief those concepts which 
constitute the framework of Catholic social doctrine, for ex- 
ample, the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, the 
dignity of the human person, the equality of all men before God, 
the social implications of the virtues of Justice and Charity, the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ and its manifestations 
in the sense of community and sense of the Church. 

What are the opportunities at hand for the systematic study 
of the real patterns of the social behavior of Catholics with 
reference to their value orientation? 

One task that presents itself is the sociological analysis of 
those forms of social organization that may be subsumed under 
the term Lay Apostolate or Catholic Social Action movement. 
Writing in the issue of Lumen Vitae devoted to the theme, “‘de- 
veloping the sense of the Church,” Brother Vincent Ayel, F.S.C., 
draws attention to the growing body of evidence that the impact 
of Catholic thought on social action has made itself felt, and 
can be observed as it is embodied in concrete forms of social 
relations. He states: 

In this last quarter of the century one cannot help re- 
marking as a characteristic sociological fact, the birth and 
development of the Young Christian Movements... Their 
influence has had a sensible effect on the new generation as 


a whole. . . .?° 
A second task to be undertaken is that of making a basic 


inquiry concerning the levels of understanding of the sociological 
implication of the Catholic thought-pattern, among the various 
segments of the Catholic group in our American society. One 
point of departure might be that of gathering data for evidence 
of the “sense of community.” 

Monsignor Guardini notes that today the sense of reality 
shows itself in the admission of the reality of community.’ 


14 Pope Pius XII, “The Catholic Employer: His Mission as Citizen and 
Christian,” Address to the Seventh National Congress of the Christian 
Employers Association of Italy, June 7, 1955. [Reprinted in The Pope 
Speaks, II (Summer 1955), 156—57.] 

15 Tbid. 

16 Brother Vincent Ayel, F.S.C., “Teaching the Church to Adolescents,” 
Lumen Vitae, XIII (July-September 1953), 426. 

17 Guardini, op. eit., p. 19. 
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Brother Ayel, in the article cited above, likewise speaks of that 
aspiration to unity and “strong seeking for human commun- 
ion” #8 which are evident among men today. If, as O’Dea has 
pointed out, “the task of sociology is to aid men in achieving 
a better concrete understanding of the human situation,” '° then 
the sociologist might well begin by learning to what extent 
Catholics are aware of that common humanity they share with 
all other men; to what extent they are conscious that this natural 
bond unites them in a way that is real and profound, while class, 
color, race and national origins divide them into merely super- 
ficial social divisions.*® It is one thing to say that “Catholics 
are well-schooled in the principles of brotherhood.” *! It is quite 
another to know whether as Christians existing in the earthly 
community,” they think and act toward other people in terms 
of the primary relationship of man to man,” or simply look 
out upon them as “the faceless public.” ** Thus, before the 
sociologist even takes up the investigation of the awareness of 
social implications of membership in the Christian community, 
the Church, he must probe for the sense of community ‘“‘on the 
purely human plane.” ** The sociologist must learn how, and to 
what extent, the sense of community influences the ways in 
which Catholics relate to members of the human family of what- 
ever class, race, or nationality. This will involve devising tech- 
niques to elicit verbalizations of beliefs, and conducting care- 
fully recorded observations of social actions and social relations 
in well-defined intergroup situations. Attention must be given 
to how the factor of the Catholic value-orientation affects, and 
is affected by, other “environmental and cultural factors which 
shape the thinking” ** of Catholics in their intergroup ex- 
periences. 

18 Ayel, op. cit., p. 428. 

19Thomas F. O’Dea, “Sociology of Religion,’ AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, XV (June 1954), 91. 

20 Cf. Fichter, op. cit., p. 47. 

21“Brotherhood and Unity” (Editorial), Interracial Review, XXVII 
(February 1953), 22. 

22 Cf. Jacques Maritain, The Range of Reason (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1952), pp. 125ff. 

23 Cf. Maurice S. Friedman, “Healing Through Meeting: Martin Buber 
and Psycotherapy,” Cross Currents, V (Fall 1955), 298. 

24 Martin Buber, “Genuine Conversation and the Possibility of Peace,” 
Cross Currents, V (Fall 1955), 295. 

25 Ayel, op. cit., p. 445. 

26 Cf. Joseph L. Lennon, O.P., review of Fichter’s Social Relations in 
an Urban Parish in The Thomist, XVIII (July 1955), 418-419. 
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The counterpart of the sense of community is the “sense of 
the Church.” In an address entitled, “The Catholic Intellectual 
and Social Movements,” Father LaFarge emphasized the need 
of manifesting the “spirit of the Church.” 


The intimate connection between our Faith and its mani- 
festations in human actions, and the connection between 
the sacramental life of grace which is the life of the Church 
and her concern about the humble problems of daily living.?’ 


Anticipating the criticism that this is a mystical approach, Fa- 
ther LaFarge asserts that he believes it is a practical matter, 
amenable to scientific investigation.** 

Here, too, the Catholic sociologist must work out designs 
of research, developing as the need arises, those techniques and 
concepts necessary to draw out the understanding of, and to 
describe the overt demonstration of, this spirit of the Church 
in the social organization and participation of Catholics. 

It may appear that it is quite beyond the reaches of social 
science, as presently conceived, to produce such an all-embracing 
sociology of Catholic life. Yet the literature of social Catholicism 
constantly reaffirms the reality of the impact of our Catholic 
beliefs, those already indicated here, together with the role of 
grace and the workings of the Holy Spirit in the social relations 
of men. 

It remains for the sociologist to bring to light the social facts 
which concretize these realities. His efforts in developing this 
research will serve a two-fold purpose: (1) that of building up 
a systematic body of knowledge regarding Catholic social life 
— the approximation of the real to the ideal pattern; and (2) 
that of stimulating that very social sense, that orientation to 
Catholic social values, that awareness of the social dimension 
of Catholicism, which the sociologist aims to discover in his 
study of the Catholic mind. Cardinal Suhard wrote in one of 
his pastoral letters, “The Meaning of God,” 


Philosophy and theology, far from being closed to the 
perspectives of humanism, whether in literature or in 
science, have made a noteworthy attempt to integrate more 


27John LaFarge, S.J., “The Catholic Intellectual and Social Move- 
ments,” The Catholic Mind, LIII (September 1955), 556. 

28 Ibid. See also Joseph F. Scheuer and others, “Parish Sociology,” 
Thought, III (Summer 1955), 244. 
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fully a number of values — history, the idea of progress 
and others.”® 


The Catholic sociologist must, in his turn, bring the concepts 
of theology and philosophy which have bearing on the interpre- 
tation of Catholic social life within the range of his science of 
society. 

SISTER MARY JEANINE, O.S.F. 
The Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee, Wis. 


29 Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard, “The Meaning of God,” in The Church 
Today (Chicago: Fides Publishers, 1953), p. 176. 








Knowledge of Catholic Social Teaching 
Among 45 Catholic Industrial Workers 


Paper delivered at the Sixteenth Annual American Catholic Sociologi- 
cal Society Convention, December 28-30, 1954, Loyola University, Chicago. 


Scope and Purpose of the Paper 
During the month of June 1954 the writer surveyed a group 
of Catholic industrial workers in a Midwestern industrial 
town. The purpose of this pilot study was to determine the 
familiarity of Catholic industrial workers with the social teach- 
ing of the Church, in particular as set down in Rerum novarum 
and Quadragesimo anno. The research tool used to measure the 
knowledge of Catholic social principles was a focused interview 
with each of the forty-five respondents represented in the study. 
The present work considers the methodology of the study to- 
gether with a limited description of the findings. 


Method of Procedure 

After a careful reading of Rerum novarum and Quadrage- 
simo anno questions were formulated relevant to papal teaching 
on the following subjects: (1) private property and ownership, 
(2) capital-labor relationships, (3) wages, (4) workers’ un- 
ions, and (5) social justice and the restoration of the social 
order. The questions were then incorporated into a schedule 
which was pretested and revised. The completed schedule con- 
tained nine personal background questions and eighty-nine ques- 
tions on social principles. 

At the time of the survey nearly 130,000 people lived in the 
town surveyed. Of this number approximately one-sixth to one- 
fifth were Catholic. A random sample of sixty-two listed Cath- 
olic workers was obtained from two of the four leading indus- 
tries of the town surveyed and from the files of local unions. 
The sample was drawn in particular from wage and salaried 
workers employed in refrigerator and motor vehicle production. 
The following summary shows the relationship of the refrig- 
erator and motor vehicle industries to the total labor force for 
the county in which the study was made. 
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LABOR FORCE SUMMARY — “X” County 
June 1954 
(in thousands) 


TOTAL LABOR FORCED ciccccic sv cscess 81. 
Pe Or eee ee ee ee ee 8 
eae Pere ere eet 72 

Non-agricultural wage and salaried ... 64 
pO re 29 
Poeds OMG Mimered .......6.-05 4 
Furniture and Fixtures ......... 1 
Fabricated Metal Products ....... 2 
Non-electrical Machinery ........ 10 
errr ere 8. 
ES 6 rind owed oa KN OHS 2 
Transportation equipment ....... 7 
Motor Vehicles ............. 3 

pS a res 3 

All other Manufacturing ........ 3 
Non-manufacturing .............. 34 
All Other Non-agricultural .......... 6 
a SR ere 1 


Source: Employment Security Division of 
XXXXX State Employment Service 


PAIDONIWOWHBRNWHONDMO 


A private research institution sponsored by the town’s Man- 
ufacturers’ and Employers’ Association furnishes a comparison 
of plant and office employees in all types of manufacturing as of 
the following dates. With a total of 185 plants reporting on 
March 1, 1954 there were 7,470 office workers and 27,398 plant 
workers. On August 1, 1954 with 179 plants reporting there 
were 6,264 office workers and 23,591 plant workers. 

The religious composition of the universe is not accurately 
known, because no record is kept of the employees’ religious 
affiliation. The Catholic population for the area of study is 
estimated to be 22,000. Assuming that at least one out of five 
industrial workers is Catholic, a conservative estimate, the 
group first sampled would represent about one-half of one per 
cent. 

Two industries, one the largest (5500 employees) and the 
other ranking fourth in size (1500 employees), furnished the 
major part of the names that went into the final sample. Of the 
sixty-two names listed in the original sample, forty-five were 
interviewed successfully. Seventeen were eliminated from the 
survey for reasons listed below. The reasons for the seventeen 
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rejects were as follows: five refused to be interviewed; six had 
either moved or were out of town during the month of the 
survey; four expressed willingness to be interviewed, but sick- 
ness in the family or lack of time prevented them from doing 
so; one worker listed as a Catholic was not Catholic; one out- 
of-town worker failed to keep the appointment. 

It is encouraging to note that only three workers refused 
because they stated that they were simply not interested. Two 
of the three were office workers. Embarassment because of de- 
fection from the Catholic faith accounted for the two remain- 
ing refusals. Three additional interviews with Catholic heads of 
local unions were made but not included in the final tabulation 
because they had been arbitrarily chosen in order to assist the 
evaluation of the workers’ answers to the questions pertaining 
to labor unions. The opinions of the union leaders were a de- 
finite aid in scoring the workers’ answers. 

Using the schedule as a guide, a focused interview was had 
with the respondent in his home. Four of the interviews took 
place in the parish rectory for the convenience of the worker. It 
is important to remember for the proper evaluation of the survey 
that the research tool was a focused interview and not a ques- 
tionnaire. The questions listed on the schedule were frequently 
leading questions which opened a wide range of thought and 
prompted many observations on the part of the worker. The 
length of the interview ranged from one hour and a half to two 
hours; this was not sufficient time to discuss the particular in- 
terests of the respondents after completing the formal interview. 

Responses and scores were recorded by the interviewer at 
the time of the interview. The scoring method will be considered 
with the analysis of the answers later. Because of the nature of 
the questions and the lack of previous studies of this kind, the 
actual codification of the answers was not done until after the 
completion of the survey. Since the study was, to the writer’s 
knowledge, wholly orginal, it was difficult to anticipate the vari- 
ety of answers, and for this reason the coding system was devel- 
oped during the survey. The validity and reliability of the scor- 
ing system was presumed by the writer, but it is open to 
criticism. 

Of the forty-five workers interviewed, twenty-five (55.6%) 
were in the age group from 18 to 37; twenty (44.4%) were in 
the age group from 38 to 66. The following is a grouping of the 
workers into six-year age groups. 
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AGE DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS 








Number 

















Age of Workers Per cent 
Less than 20 years. 2 4.4 
20-28 YTB. 6.0055. 10 22.2 
a 8 17.8 
Saal YOR. ..cccee 5 11.1 
S8—42 yrs. .....6. 4 8.9 
43-48 yrs. ....... 3 6.7 
49-54 yrs. ....... 4 8.9 
oo 5 oR 
62-66 yrs. ....... 4 8.9 

eee 45 100.0 





the following table. 


TABLE 2 


EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND OF WORKERS 








Per cent 








Education Number 
Grade school only . 10 22.2 
High school ...... 25 55.6 
1-2 yrs. college ... 7 15.6 
3-4 yrs. college ... 2 4.4 
ee 1 22 
‘, | Bere 45 100.0 





The respondents with grade school education only were in the 
upper age groups. Two men had training in skilled trades; this 
is not indicated in the table above. 

Thirty-two were married (71.1%) and thirteen were un- 
married (28.9%). The relative number of workers with and 
without dependents is represented as follows: 














TABLE 3 
WORKERS AND DEPENDENTS 
Dependents Number ’ bai, Per cent | 
a 13 28.9 
Dee aKbtaWac ile cies 19 42.2 
Re ae ays aioivie 7 15.6 
PRED aria h Nese ve sacs 6 13.3 
Total 45 100.0 
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Thirty-eight workers (84.4%) belonged to unions. Seven of 
the workers (15.6%) were non-union men. Refusal of office 
employees to be interviewed affected this distribution slightly. 

Of the forty-five workers interviewed forty were factory 
workers (88.9%) and five were office workers (11.1%). 

Twenty-five men owned property (55.6%) ; twenty men did 
not (44.4%). Property owners were found almost exclusively 
among the married workers. 


Only one worker had read both Rerum novarum and Quadra- 
gesimo anno; the remaining forty-four (97.8%) had read nei- 
ther encyclical. 

Summary of Findings 


The findings of the pilot study under consideration can ob- 

viously be predicated only of the particular group of forty-five 
men surveyed. The analysis of this group cannot be validly pro- 
jected to any other group in another location on the basis of the 
present study. However, a similar tool might be developed for 
standardized use in measuring the knowledge of social principles 
among other groups. 
Method of scoring: — The scoring method of the survey ought 
to be explained before a proper appreciation of the results can 
be had. For answers to each of the eighty-nine questions con- 
cerning principles the worker was given a rating of 0-5 as 
follows: five — excellent familiarity; four — superior famil- 
iarty ; three — average familiarity ; two — poor familiarity ; one 
— minimal familiarity; O — complete unfamiliarity. The rat- 
ings for each of the eighty-nine questions were totaled to obtain 
the score for individual respondents. These individual scores 
were used in arranging the distribution of scores for the group 
and for separate categories such as age, occupation, married 
status, etc. 

In order to appreciate what the workers would have scored 
as a group according to the above method, it will be helpful to 
list the scores as they were systematically assigned by the writer 
prior to the survey. The following are not the actual scores: 


Excellent familiarity ............ 445 (5x89) 
Superior familiarity ............ 356 (4x89) 
Average familiarity ............ 267 (3x89) 
i ge 178 (2x89) 
Minimal familiarity ............. 89 (1x89) 


ee Tee eer 0 
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Mean score for each question: — Because of the varying number 
of questions in the six sections of the schedule concerning prin- 
ciples, it would be impossible to compare validly the total scores 
in these sections. It is necessary, then, to further refine the scor- 
ing. This can be done by determining the mean score for each 
question. The mean score for one major section, divided by the 
number of questions in the section gives the mean question score 
for the section. In this manner, the scoring for one section can 
be compared with the score of another section, even though there 
might be an unequal number of questions in the sections. To cite 
an example: the mean score for all respondents in section IV 
(on wages) was 37.87. There are twelve questions in Section 
IV. Dividing the mean score for the section by twelve, the mean 
question score — 3.16 — is arrived at. This is above the rating 
of “average familiarity” systematically determined by the 
writer. 

Distribution of total score: — Individual scores for the in- 
terviews ranged from a high of 274 to a low of 183. The mean 
of the total scores for the forty-five workers was 226.55. In the 
following pages this mean score will be referred to by the symbol 
“M’.” The mean score for the group, then, is midway between 
poor and average according to the norm used by the interviewer 
and reflects a poor to average knowledge of principles. Twenty- 
three men scored less than M’ (51.1%) and twenty-two scored 
above M’ (48.9%). Table 4 lists the distribution of scores by 
twenty point intervals. 

















TABLE 4 
DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL SCORES BY 
INTERVALS 
Score Number of Percentage of 
Distribution Workers Workers 
260-269* 3 6.7 
240-259 9 20.0 
220-239 16 35.6 
200-219 12 25.7 
180-199 5 EA ~ 
DOORN. ac. 45 100.1 
Scores by major categories of principles: — As pointed out 


earlier, it is necessary to use the mean score for individual ques- 


*The highest interval (260-269) is of ten units since no score went 
above this range. 
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tions if a comparison is to be made of the scores of the major 
section. The scores for the sections were obtained by dividing 
the mean score of a section by the number of questions in the 
section. The major categories of principles together with the 
relative mean question scores are listed in Table 5. 


TABLE 5 
SCORES BY MAJOR CATEGORIES OF PRINCIPLES 


Mean Question 











Topical Categories* Score 

Part II: Private property and ownership ........... 2.63 

Part III: Capital-labor relationships ................ 2.95 

eg ee a ay wind be kw aw Ode © 3.16 

a we Se WN rac wisbule sed wwe ieee ere 2.69 
Part VI: Social justice and the restoration of the 

OE EE ET Ne to en ee 2.30 

Part Vil: Backoround Caucation ....<...:<.« soc 60s <dwiccss 1.54 





* Part I deals with personal data of respondents. 


The presumption is that the scores are objective and repre- 
sent familiarity with the respective groups of principles. The 
greater knowledge of principles reflected in the score for parts 
IV (wages), III (capital-labor relationships), and V (workers’ 
unions) is understandable in the writer’s mind because a con- 
sideration of wages, labor relationships and union are an in- 
timate part of the workers’ lives. The men seemed to work from 
factual experience to principles in answering questions rather 
than to reason from principles to concrete instances. 

General summary of findings: A descriptive analysis or total 
scores reveals worker-knowledge of Catholic social principles 
relative to the socio-economic order that is midway between poor 
and average for the group as a unit. Individuals within the 
sample fell between the evaluation of poor and average. The 
group’s familiarity with the Church’s social teaching, the items 
being arranged in descending rank order was as follows: (1) 
wages, (2) capital-labor relationships, (3) worker unions, (4) 
private property and ownership, (5) social justice and the re- 
storation of the social order. 

Although there was no statistically significant difference in 
scores for groups (married and single, union and non-union, 
etc.) found on the Mann-Whitney Test for Significance, two im- 
pressions of the writer were borne out in the analysis of scores: 
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(1) Total scores were in direct relation to scores in the final 
part of the schedule; i.e., sermons, reading, discussions and other 
informal sources of knowledge have been instrumental in spread- 
ing a better knowledge of social principles; (2) A greater 
degree of familiarity was consistently shown by the younger 
married men in the age group 18-87 years than was shown by 
the unmarried workers and married workers 38 years of age 
and older. 

From the analysis of particular groups of principles the 
following observations are pertinent. Little knowledge of the 
history of socio-economic problems treated in the encyclicals was 
shown, and unfamiliarity with the role played by the Church in 
socio-economic thinking and reform was evident. To some of the 
workers it came as a surprise that the pontiffs and American 
bishops have been active in scoring the abuses of economic liber- 
alism or individualism and in protecting the rights of the work- 
ingmen. Accordingly, for many in the group, the interview was 
a real education. A further weakness manifested by the forty- 
five men is their lack of social consciousness. The observation 
is true for all the major categories of principles discussed. 
Answers to questions relating to social responsibility, charity, 
and social justice reflect a consistent lack of consideration of 
the common good. 


Scores By Separate Categories 

Generally speaking, there was little significant difference in 
the mean scores when respondents were divided into separate 
categories. Table 6 furnishes relationships at a glance, but the 
present consideration will be limited to a few observations on 
the scoring as represented in the accompanying Table 6. 

Married workers scored better than single workers. The best 
knowledge of principles was shown by the married workers 
under 38 years. The mean question score for this group was 
2.638 when compared to the unmarried group’s score of 2.43 and 
the older married men’s score (38-66 years) of 2.54. The score 
for the married workers under 38 years bears out an impression 
had during the interviews — that the younger married men 
have more knowledge of social principles. 

The age of the workers was no significant factor in the scor- 
ing when the group was divided into two parts. Some difference 
was observable in scoring on the basis of education but not 
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enough to warrant conclusions. The same is true of propertied 
and non-propertied workers. 

Workers with dependents showed a slight superiorty over 
those without dependents, but the actual number of dependents 
was no factor. 

The purpose of comparing the score of the final section with 
the total scores was to discover whether the background contact 
of the workers affected their familiarity with Catholic social 
principles. To accomplish this the scores of the forty-five re- 
spondents for Section VII were ranked into three groups with 
eleven-point intervals. The mean scores for the complete inter- 
views were then compared. A direct relation between scores 
in the final section and total familiarity seems evident. The 
implication is that sermons, reading, discussions, etc., have re- 
sulted in better knowledge of social principles. Practically, this 
would encourage the extension of an educational program in 
Catholic Social Principles. 


TABLE 6 
SCORES BY SEPARATE CATEGORIES 


Number of Mean Below M’ Above M’ 











Category Workers Score No. Pet. No. Pet. 

Married Status 

DIMGIC WOPKEIS 5 .4..005 0665 18 2172 9 692 4 30.8 

Married workers ......... 32 23803 14 43.8 18 56.2 
Age 

ne 25 228.0 12 48.0 13 52.0 

I vin chai cawnneen 20 2244 11 55.0 9 45.0 
Education 

NS eae ee 10 2240 5 50.0 5. 650.0 

re ee 25 2245 10 40.0 15 60.0 

EE rm 10 243.3 6 60.0 4 40.0 
Property Ownership 

Propertied worker ........ 25 228.0 12 48.0 18 52.0 

Non-propertied ........... 20 224.7 11 55.0 9 45.0 
Dependents 

No dependents ........... 138 215.8 10 769 3 23.1 

ena ad area on 4 32 2380.9 138 406 19 59.4 
Section VII total score 

SE 9 2449 0 00 #£=9Y9 100.0 

eee 29 227.1 16 55.2 138 448 

Ses ee 7 2006 71000 0 0.0 
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Analysis of Particular Principles and Answers 
to Questions on Restoration of Social Order 


At this point attention will be given to particular principles 
in one major section of the schedule and the analysis of those 
principles — “Restoration of the Social Order.” Answers and 
scores on questions are for the whole group. An average score 
for the group on one question would be 135 (3x45). 


Each section on the schedule develops from the previous sec- 
tions. The section on the restoration of social order is the cul- 
mination and completion of all previous sections and questions. 
In this part the investigator’s intention was not only to discover 
the worker’s knowledge but also to investigate the preparedness 
of the worker’s mind for Christian reform in the social order. 
Many of the questions are opinion questions, worded in such a 
way as to detemine the contact of the worker with the social 
thought of the Church. The order of the presentation is: (1) 
general opinions on social order; (2) questions on economic 
order; (3) questions on organic society and the Industry Coun- 
cil Plan. 

General opinion questions on social order: — Is conflict a 
necessary part of our present social order? A surprisingly large 
percentage of the workers (60.0%) felt that a conflict between 
capital and labor was inevitable. Even though their positive 
opinions on this point were at times qualified, the score of 105 
shows misunderstanding concerning a basic Christian teaching. 

When asked: “What things do you think are necessary for 
the proper reconstruction of social order?” the replies were as 
follows: religious and moral reform (15.6%) ; economic reform 
(42.2%); political reform (6.7%); no suggestions (35.6%). 
The relatively light insistence placed upon religious and moral 
reform is an indication that a most important part of the social 
encyclicals had been missed or that there was some basic dis- 
agreement with the teaching of the popes. 

In reply to the question: “Do you feel that the dignity of the 
worker is being respected sufficiently?” thirty-two men (71.1%) 
felt that it was, and thirteen felt that it was not. The same 
number felt that the rights of employers and managers were not 
being respected sufficiently. 

In answer to the question: “Do you think that labor unions are 
aware of their obligations to the public as a whole?” twenty- 
eight (62.2%) answered affirmatively; seventeen (37.8%) 
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answered negatively. 

An effort was made to measure the impact of economic life 
upon the religious life of the workers by asking: ‘‘Do you think 
that the effort to make a living and support a family hinders the 
workingman from the proper practice of religion?” The writer’s 
personal conviction was shattered when eighty per cent of the 
men answered “No.” Nine of the forty-five (20.0%) felt that it 
did. Just how much the interviewer’s priestly status affected the 
responses cannot be determined. It was felt, though, that all the 
answers were straightforward and sincere. 


Economic order: — Thirty-five workers had expressed their 
opinions earlier in the interviews that there is a just distribu- 
tion of wealth in this country. Free competition and reflections 
of laissez faire economics was the point of investigation in the 
present development. 


The greater portion of men (93.3%) felt that free competition 
should be the ruling principle in the economic life of our coun- 
try. No qualification was made on this question; the purpose 
was to discover what the idea meant as a first impression. A 
development and further qualification was represented in the fol- 
lowing question: “Do you think that the forces of unlimited free 
competition will bring back a good social order in our economic 
life?” Seventeen (37.8%) felt that it would; twenty-seven 
(60.0%) felt that it would not; one man was undecided. 

It would be unfair to brand as “economic liberals” those who 
answered the following question affirmatively, yet these positive 
answers are, in part, some reflection of the old laissez faire 
attitudes, coming as they do from the older workers. The question: 
“Do you think that the state should refrain from interfering 
in economic matters, because in free competition there is a prin- 
ciple of self-direction which is better able to control economic 
life than any created plan of man?” The answers: “Yes” sixteen 
(35.6%); “No” twenty-nine (64.4%). Those answering were 
nearly consistent with their opinions as expressed in previous 
questions on unlimited free competition. When the above ques- 
tion was paraphrased to read: “Should economic problems be 
left to work themselves out?” twenty (44.4%) answered 
affirmatively. 

Organic society and Industry Council: — The extremely low 
scores on this final section indicate the lack of education con- 
cerning the Church’s concept of organic society. For the most 
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part the workers had heard little about the Church’s program, 
yet the responses to the opinion questions are promising. They 
indicate an eagerness to hear what the Church has to offer. 

The following questions and answers in Table 7 present the 
picture of familiarity. The table illustrates that few have heard 
of the guild system (score: 35), that fewer still have heard of 
Industry Council (score: 5), and that although twenty-two had 
heard the terms “occupational groups,” “vocational groups,” and 
“Industry Council,” they are not recognized as part of the Chris- 
tian proposal for social reconstruction. In other words, with the 
group studied the names given to the Popes’ plan for reconstruc- 
tion are not only unknown as such but are confused with other 
organizations under the same name. 

Although the workers in the sample had not been educated 
to such ideas as “Industry Council” and were unable to identify 
their positive ideas as distinctly Catholic, much promise is given 
in their reaction to certain opinion questions. For instance, at 
least eighty per cent of the men interviewed recognize the prin- 
ciple of subsidiarity, even if they cannot define it. Thirty-six 
men did not think it correct for higher organizations to do what 
lesser and subordinate organizations can do. 


TABLE 7 
QUESTIONS ON ORGANIC SOCIETY 
Yes No Score 
No. Pct. No. Pet. 
Have you ever heard of the guilds? 14 31.1 31 68.9 35 











Have you ever heard of a plan 
similar to this: “a freely organ- 
ized cooperation between the ac- 
credited representatives of cap- 
ital and labor in each industry _ 
and in the economy as a whole 
— under the supervision of the 
government but not the con- 


trol?” 2 44 #48 95.6 5 
Have you ever heard of “occupa- 

tional groups,” “vocational 

groups,” “industry council?” .. 23 51.1 22 489 7 
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Three of four workers (75.6%) thought it possible to have a 
social order in this country that would be a golden middle way 
between individual selfishness and complete state domination. 

Although only two workers had heard of Industry Council as 
proposed above (“a freely organized cooperation between the 
accredited representatives of capital and labor in each industry 
and in the economy as a whole — under the supervision but not 
the control of the government”), thirty-five (77.8%) of the 
group thought such a plan would be possible. 

When asked: “What would you think of a union of workers 
and employers in the same trade or profession to secure common 
interest of both groups and to promote the common good?” only 
four men (8.9%) stated that it would not and could not work. 
The remaining forty-one workers (91.1%) thought such a plan 
possible. 

Two extremes, then are evident from the above considera- 
tions: one, that the workers in the particular sample studied 
had very little contact with social thinking concerning organic 
society; the other, if we may judge from the expression of the 
workers themselves, that the workers are well disposed to educa- 
tion along the lines of industry council and organic society. 


A Standardized Research Tool 

By way of self-criticism, the writer feels that the research 
method used in the survey is not an accurate tool. As a pilot 
study it should furnish immediate means for further in- 
vestigation among Catholic workers. However, further refine- 
ment is necessary in the methodology. Several difficulties and 
weaknesses presented themselves during the survey. These were 
occasioned in large part by the lack of any previous work in the 
field and by the inexperience of the writer. This deficiency was 
felt in the formulation of the schedule, the wording of abstract 
principles, working out of a scoring system, and in the inability 
to anticipate answers and pre-code the replies. 

With the personal interview method the present schedule 
could be used satisfactorily with the replies of the respondents 
being evaluated and scored on the spot. The scoring, however, 





| 
| 


might be influenced by the subjectivity of different interviewers | 


on some opinion questions, and hence it would be imperative that 
different research workers have a common understanding of 
principles to insure uniform scoring. A weighted questionnaire 
would eliminate subjective differences. 
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The entire work represented in these pages might be re- 
garded as an extensive pre-testing of a method of research for 
use among Catholic industrial workers. It is submitted in the 
hope that a more accurate knowledge of the workers’ needs and 
knowledge may be realized. (Interested persons may write to 
the author for a copy of the schedule. Please enclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope.) 

CAMILLUS ELLSPERMANN, O.S.B. 
St. Meinrad Archabbey, St. Meinrad, Indiana 








Some U.S. Approximations to the 
Industry Council Idea 


Paper delivered at the Sixteenth Annual American Catholic Sociologi- 
cal Society Convention, December 28-30, 1954, Loyola University, Chicago. 


It is significant that what have been called the closest ap- 
proximations to the Industry Council idea in the United States 
were “discovered” by Catholic social theorists only two years 
ago — even though they have been writing about the idea for 
more than twenty years. Neither of these approximations can 
be called “a needle in a haystack.” The Millinery Stabilization 
Commission, founded in 1936, covers about 25,000 employees in 
hundreds of eastern firms and was the object of a ten-year, 
highly publicized suit before the Federal Trade Commission. 
The National Coat and Suit Industry Recovery Board, founded 
in 1938, represents 2,100 firms employing 70,000 factory work- 
ers producing about 90 per cent of the women’s and children’s 
coats and suits, with offices in nine large cities. 

It is also significant that the existence of the Millinery Sta- 
bilization Commission came to the attention of Catholic social 
scientists through a book on the social responsibilities of busi- 
nessmen written by a Protestant... Having given the Industry 
Council idea serious study, he had tried to find some American 
examples. 

It is further significant that a Christian-inspired program 
for a functionally organized society, known in the United States 
as the Industry Council idea, found its closest approxima- 
tion here in two industries where the union officials and em- 
ployers are predominantly Jewish. 

These facts, plus a survey of the literature on the Industry 
Council idea, support the opinion that Catholic commentators, 
with the exception of writings like Father Munier’s doctoral 
thesis,? have not always had their feet on the solid ground of 
American social policy and economic practice. To take one spe- 


1 Howard R. Bowen, Social Responsibilities of the Businessman (New 


York: Harper and Bros., 1953). 


2 Joseph D. Munier, Some American Approximations to Pius XI’s “In- | 


dustries and Professions” (Washington: Catholic University of America 
Press, 1943). 
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cific example: there has been considerable discussion as to 
whether Industry Councils would be permissible within the 
framework of present anti-trust laws. All of the writing on 
this issue has been speculative. Yet if the experience of the 
Millinery Stabilization Commission before the Federal Trade 
Commission had been known and analyzed, more accurate an- 
swers to this all-important question would now be available. 

The purpose of this paper is to catalog what could be re- 
garded as approximations of the Industry Council idea on the 
industry-wide and national levels. Some of these have already 
been mentioned in Monsignor George Higgins’ columns in the 
diocesan press, in the pages of Work, in a Masters’ thesis by 
Isabelle Morello,? in the Industry Council Association’s Coopera- 
tor, in a recent article co-authored by. Brother Gerald J. Schnepp, 
S.M.,* and elsewhere. It is my hope that the examples collected 
here will stimulate serious first-hand study of these approxima- 
tions by social scientists, especially sociologists. 

The approximations listed in this paper include those cases 
where unions and management: (1) have subordinated their 
lesser class interests by jointly concerning themselves with some 
basic problem troubling their industry, and (2) have formalized 
their cooperation by erecting an organizational structure through 
which they can serve the greater good of the industry. Some 
of these approximations suffer from weaknesses. It is not my 
purpose to evaluate them. My task is to record and report on 
what has been uncovered to date. 

These approximations have been broken down into (1) 
juridical bodies, (2) specific purpose organizations, (3) multi- 
purpose, industry-centered organizations. In some cases the 
classification is arbitrary since the group could easily fall into 
more than one category. 


I 
The growth of industry-wide arbitration and conciliation 
machinery has been tremendous. Concerned generally with dis- 
putes of right arising under collective bargaining agreements, 
such voluntary juridical organization obviated to a great extent 


3Isabelle Morello, “U. S. Approximations to the Industry Council 
Plan,” unpublished Master’s thesis, Institute of Social and Industrial Re- 
lations, Loyola University, Chicago, 1954. 

4Isabelle Morello and Brother Gerald J. Schnepp, S.M., “Approaches 
to the Industry Council Idea in the United States,” Industrial Relations 
(Laval University, Quebec, Canada), September 1954. 
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the need for industrial courts — like those in Europe, South 
America, and Australia. 

The oldest of these formalized, industry-wide bodies is the 
Anthracite Board of Conciliation founded fifty-one years ago. 
Only twenty-five work days have been lost in the coal fields since 
1925 — due to shutdowns arising out of a labor dispute. 

The Council on Industrial Relations of the Electrical Con- 
tracting Industry has operated since 1920 without one violation 
of its decisions. It has also been helpful in the development of 
an industry-wide pension fund and committees on apprentice- 
ship. 

The Industrial Relations Council of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry was set up in 1950 and is similar to the one in 
the electrical trades. 

Two regional industry organizations illustrate well how such 
groupings naturally go beyond collective bargaining. The New 
York City Trucking Authority, founded in 1951, is a quasi- 
judicial body like the others, but it also turns its attention to the 
problems of the industry. The Authority’s code of procedure 
provides “for research in the economic problems of the truck- 
ing industry.” The Joint Industry of the Electrical Industry of 
New York City has as one of its aims “to develop new tools 
and methods of installation to increase production and cut costs.” 

In this connection, the growth and the tripartite character 
of the American Arbitration Association also deserve study. 


II 

Since World War II many organizations have sprung up to 
defend a declining industry, to exert some pressure in State and 
Federal legislatures, or to do a sales job for the industry’s 
products. 

The National Bureau for Lathing and Plastering, faced with 
the serious competition of dry wall construction, was founded 
in 1954 to promote the use of plaster and laths. It is supported 
by a three-cent an hour contribution from employees and is 
sponsored by two unions, the employers’ contracting association 
and the manufacturers’ trade association. 

Similar relations exist between the Wallpaper Institute and 
the United Wallpaper Craftsmen (AFL) to curb imports and to 
promote the sale of wall paper. 

An organization with a wide popular appeal is the National 
Coordinating Committee of the Beverage Industry, founded in 
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1950. Enjoying the cooperation of eight unions, two trade asso- 
ciations, and five producers, the Committee aims to cut liquor 
taxes, fight prohibition, and improve the liquor industry’s pub- 
lic relations. 

The Nation-wide Committee of Industry, Agriculture and 
Labor on Import-Export Policy, launched in 1953, claims to 
represent 125 national organizations, including manufacturers, 
trade associations, and eleven unions. It is against lower tariffs. 
Similar but more temporary cooperation for the same objectives 
has been established in the maritime, fishing, coal and other 
industries. 

The Foreign Oil Policy Committee was set up to halt the 
importation of crude oil. Coal dealers, mine operators, railway 
unions, and the United Mine Workers of America are all part of 
the Committee. 

The Independent Advisory Committee to the Trucking In- 
dustry, popularly known as ACT, established in 1953, is made 
up of representatives from all branches of the trucking industry, 
including the International Brotherhood of Teamsters (AFL). 
Its purposes are to improve public understanding of the indus- 
try’s problems, expand use of trucks and develop truck service 
to the people, work for improved relationships between the in- 
dustry and government at all levels, work for better highways, 
ete. 

Formed in 1949, the Motion Picture Industry Council repre- 
sents key guilds, unions and management groups in the film in- 
dustry. It has these purposes: “To discuss and act on any 
problem which is properly the concern of the industry. To pro- 
mote sound relations among the groups that make up Holly- 
wood. Wages, hours, and other collective bargaining matters 
shall not be the concern of this council. To promote sound and 
serious understanding of the motion picture industry by the 
general public.” 

Two other organizations which represent various branches 
of their respective industry have only limited or indirect par- 
ticipation by unions. First, the Council of Motion Picture Or- 
ganizations (COMPO), sponsored by and representing the en- 
tire industry, aims to improve the industry’s public relations, 
develop business research of the motion picture industry, op- 
pose discriminatory taxation, and monitor the motion picture 
industry’s relations with various government agencies. Second, 
the Federation for Railway Progress, founded in 1947 by the 
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indefatigable Robert R. Young, is concerned with modernization 
and progress of the railroad industry. Its membership is open 
to the “traveling public, any railroad security holder, railroad 
employee, railroad labor union, railroad shipper, railroad sup- 
plier, or other person, institution or organization interested in 
the progressive development of American railroads.” 

The Committee of Twelve in the anthracite coal industry 
came into being in 1930; six officials representing the United 
Mine Workers of America and six from the operating com- 
panies. It considers such questions as the allocation of coal 
tonnage, the health and welfare fund, and the substandard op- 
eration of anthracite coal mines. 

Early in 1954 nineteen American Federation of Labor con- 
struction unions set up committees to work with the National 
Contractors Association and the Associated General Contractors 
to figure out ways and means of cutting building costs. The 
building industry was very much concerned over competition 
from non-union construction firms which were reportedly out- 
bidding union contractors. 


III 
The two most solidly organized groups, the Millinery Sta- 
bilization Commission and the National Coat and Suit Industry 
Recovery Board, were inspired by the National Recovery Act. 
Both agencies do not concern themselves with collective bar- 
gaining matters. The Millinery Commission carries on its 





work in cooperation with a Joint Advisory Board composed of | 
representatives of three manufacturers’ associations, the in- | 
dependent manufacturers, and the union. Its purpose is “to | 


establish and maintain equitable standards of labor in the mil- 
linery industry, and to establish and maintain standards of fair 
commercial practices with a view to promoting the common 
welfare of the industry and the public good.” The nineteen- 


year-old Commission has a staff of fourteen persons under the | 


direction of a comptroller and executive director. 


The National Coat and Suit Industry Recovery Board was | 
established in 1935 under the NRA. When the NRA was de- | 


clared unconstitutional the Board continued. Among the chief 
jobs of the board are these: setting up a “code of fair com- 


mercial standards” to govern relations between the manufac- | 
turer and the retailer; acting as the “ambassador” for the in- 
dustry to Congress and other governmental agencies; gathering 
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information for the industry on fashion trends, government 
policies, population trends, new marketing methods; and in 
general being concerned about industry-wide problems. Joseph 
L. Batchker, executive secretary of the Board, says, ‘To the best 
of our knowledge, the Board is today the only nation-wide body 
of an industry conducted under the joint auspices of manage- 
ment and labor. You might call it the Congress of the Industry.” 


EDWARD MARCINIAK 


Catholic Labor Alliance, Chicago, IIl. 








Ten Years of the Industry Council 
Committee 


Paper read at the Seventeenth Annual Convention of the American 
Catholic Sociological Society, sponsored by La Salle College, Philadelphia, 
Pa., December 28-30, 1955. 


During the past ten years, the Industry Council Committee 
of the American Catholic Sociological Society has been active 
holding meetings, issuing reports, and conducting discussions 
in an effort designed to stimulate thinking and action on the 
Papal Plan for Social Reconstruction. It now seems appropriate 
to look back on the accomplishments of the Committee, take 
stock of them and perhaps evaluate them, and then take a look 
at the future. 

In his presidental address of March 2, 1946, the present 
chairman suggested to the Society the formation of ‘a voca- 
tional group committee.” As so often happens, the next pres- 
ident, Dr. A. H. Clemens, took up the suggestion and appointed 
the suggestor as chairman of such a committee. The wheels 
started moving and on November 27, 1946, a committee of nine 
was appointed: Rev. Vincent C. Dore, O.P., Rev Carl P. Hens- 
ler, Dr. Everett Cherrington Hughes, Rev. Joseph L. Kerins, 
C.Ss.R., Rev. Joseph D. Munier, Rev. Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J., 
Dr. Rudolph J. Schwenger, Rev. Robert L. Wilken, O.F.M., and 
Bro. Gerald J. Schnepp, 8.M., Chairman. This group has grown 
over the ten-year span until today it numbers twenty-four; the 
names you will find in the current annual report. 

The general mode of operation of the Committee has been to 
try to meet problems as they arise. Thus, our first problem was 
to try to find a name for what we were studying. From a list 
of eight or nine suggestions, after much soul-searching, the 
group decided on “Industry Council Plan,” which has subse- 
quently been modified to the present title. While ‘Industry Coun- 
cil Idea” has not been universally accepted, it is used by many 
writers and speakers; it was well publicized by an article in 
America (February 21, 1948) ; it was referred to by the Bishops 
in one of their Annual Statements; and was used in the annual 
N.C.W.C. Labor Day Statement of 1955. 


| 
t 
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After we had decided on the name, our next problem was 
to try to find out what it was we were talking about. This led 
to much pro and con discussion which resulted in a definition of 
the Industry Council Idea. To date, the definition has been re- 
vised seven times. Either the members are satisfied with the 
current version or they were fatigued with the numerous amend- 
ments; in any case, it has not been changed for three or four 
years. 

Now that we had a name and a definition, we worked on 
objectives. Proximate objectives involved continued efforts to 
describe the ICI, development of bibliography, spreading the 
idea, and culling the writings of non-Catholics to find similar 
ideas. Remote objectives included sponsoring academic research, 
spreading the results of this research in learned journals and 
popular magazines, intergrating others into the Committee and 
assisting “in the planning and inauguration of the Industry 
Council Plan in specific industries and, later, in the entire 
American economy, with the assistance of representatives of 
labor, management, agriculture, the professions, consumers and 
legislators.” (1950 Annual Report.) 

While all this was going on, the Committee became curious 
about the extent to which the Industry Council Idea was known 
and accepted. This curiosity led to two surveys. The first was 
directed at industrial sociologists and others known to be in- 
terested in labor-management relations. The survey found that 
knowledge of the Idea was meager and general reaction was un- 
favorable. However, there was general acceptance of the prin- 
ciples of general welfare, moral reform, and subsidiarity. Two 
opposite fears were expressed; that of giving too much power 
to government or to private groups. But, the survey uncovered 
many who “have much to offer us in thinking through the im- 
plications and applications” and others who “recognize in it an 
approach similar to the one they have reached through their own 
thinking and research.” ! 

The second survey, made in 1953, tried to discover the extent 
of papal social teaching in Catholic schools. The report stated: 
“In briefest summary, it appears that formal presentation of 
one or more social encyclicals is offered by 83 per cent of our 
high schools, 62 per cent of our colleges, and 41 per cent of our 





1 Gerald J. Schnepp, “A Survey of Opinions on the Industry Council 
Plan,” AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, XII (June 1951), 82-83. 
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seminaries.” High schoolers were getting eight to twelve hours 
each term; only one in five collegians was exposed to some for- 
mal encyclical teaching during his college career; and fewer than 
half the seminaries had formal social encyclical courses.? In 
the words of the editor of America, “our schools are making 
notable progress in bringing the papal teaching to their stu- 
dents,” and we devoutly hope that that progress has been even 
greater in the past three years since the survey was made. 


As the work of the Committee became better known through 
its reports (there are now almost 400 names on the mailing list), 
questions started coming in from many sources. A member of 
the Committee who has been on it from the beginning has re- 
ceived about 500 pages of reports and comments which repre- 
sent, in large part, exchange of opinion on many of the questions, 
sent to the Committee. In addition, to help students of the ques- 
tion, a Bibliography and Charts were prepared, as well as a list 
of 40 Research Projects which were considered worthy of inten- 
sive investigation either as Master’s or Doctor’s dissertations. 
Many of the members of the Committee gave talks on the subject 
and prepared book reviews and articles for publication as part 
of the campaign to give the public a broader knowledge of the 
Industry Council Idea. 

The more reports we issued, the more questions we received, 
and so — the more reports we issued. The whole thing snow- 
balled until it became evident that something more substantial 
than mineographed reports was necessary. Two major projects 
emerged from this thinking. 

The first was a book, Industrialism and the Popes (New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1952), co-authored by Sister Mary 
Lois Eberdt, C.H.M., and the chairman. While not strictly a 
Committee project, much Committee thinking went into it. 
Divided into three parts, the volume treats the Industry Council 
Idea, the Specific Principles Involved in the Industry Council 
Idea, and the Social Principles which Indirectly Refer to the 
Industry Council Idea. In his foreword, Archbishop Robert E. 
Lucey of San Antonio said that “This volume points the way to 
a better social order and the dawn of a brighter day.” That 
order is not yet with us and that day has not yet dawned. In 
its way, the volume was characteristic of much of the work of 





2 Gerald J. Schnepp and Thomas J. Bain, “Papal Social Teaching in 
Catholic Schools,” America, March 6, 1954, pp. 593-594. 
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the Committee: highly praised by reviewers and experts, it did 
not become a best seller. 

The second project was a 200-page duplicated booklet con- 
taining answers to some 140 questions which had come to the 
Committee. Issued in 19538, it was circulated among the members 
who were asked for comments and suggestions. These came in 
in abundance and were thrashed out at several Committee meet- 
ings and in two editorial reports through the mail. After six 
months of hard work, the Committee came to the conclusion that 
it was not quite ready for general consensus on many of the 
questions raised. The chairman was then authorized to publish 
the document in his name and the names of the principal con- 
tributors. A number of publishers are interested, but have sug- 
gested various editorial changes and changes in format. When 
these have been made, it is possible that the work will appear 
in print. 

A by-product of this project, or perhaps it should be called 
a third project, is the publication of a 40 to 50-page pamphlet 
on “What Is the Industry Council Idea?” It is proposed that 
those aspects of American industry, agriculture, and the pro- 
fessions that approach the Industry Council Idea be incorpo- 
rated in this document in order to show the applicability of the 
Idea to the American economy. This project is still in the plan- 
ning stage. 

When the Committee was increased in number to twenty- 
four, it became somewhat unwieldy. It was therefore suggested 
that subcommittees with specific objectives be set up. To date, 
three such groups have been established, to study, respectively, 
1) The Binding Force of the Encyclicals; 2) Techniques for 
Teaching the Encyclicals and the Industry Council Idea; and 
3) Labor-Management Relations. The last two named are ex- 
pected to give reports at this 1955 annual meeting. A fourth 
subcommittee, to study American Approaches to the Industry 
Council Idea, is now being formed. If the subcommittee idea 
proves successful, the work of the Committee can be both broad- 
ened and intensified. 

The need to develop answers to special problems has led to 
a number of reports which have come from the Committee over 
the years. The first, given as part of the 1948 Annual Report, 
found that the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 had 
broken the trend of labor-management legislation favorable to 
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the eventual adoption of the Industry Council Idea and called it 
“a step backward from the realization” of the ICI. The presen- 
tation of this report at the annual business meeting of the 
Society triggered a discussion concerning taking a position on 
controversial matters which helped to clarify the Society’s think- 
ing on that subject. The other three special reports — Pros and 
Cons of Price Controls, the Functions of Industry Councils, and 
the Position of Government in the Industry Council Idea — 
served to express either a level of thinking or consensus on these 
matters, in answer to questions raised by members of the Com- 
mittee or others. 


During its ten years, the Committee has faced a number of 
problems or dilemmas which have not yet been satisfactorily 
solved. 


On the organizational side, there is the problem of getting a 
committee which is representative. On paper, there is fair re- 
presentation geographically and occupationally. The latter was 
achieved in 1953 with the appointment of two members each 
from management, labor, agriculture, and the professions. Geo- 
graphical representation means difficulty in holding face-to-face 
meetings; this has been solved to some extent by having a meet- 
ing at the annual convention and another meeting, usually 
around Easter, in another section of the country. In some years, 
there were two spring meetings — one for the “Eastern” mem- 
bers and one for the “Western” (really Midwestern) members. 
But members from the West Coast rarely, if ever, attend Com- 
mittee meetings and many of the other members can attend only 
sporadically. The result has been that much of the Committee’s 
business has been carried on by mail, a method which is admit- 
tedly inferior to face-to-face meetings. However, until travel 
becomes less expensive and/or budgets become more generous, 
the ‘‘meetings-by-mail’”’ method will have to be continued. 


Another dilemma has been the question whether the Com- 
mittee should concentrate on the theoretical or the practical 
aspects of the Industry Council Idea. In the beginning it was 
highly theoretical but in recent years it has become more prac- 
tical-minded as evidenced by the addition of people “‘on the firing 
line” and also the current emphasis on actual American ap- 
proaches rather than imagined situations which may or may 
not eventuate in the years to come. This, however, raised an- 
other question: was the Committee really a research committee 
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and should it properly be so classified as a Committee of the 
American Catholic Sociological Society? At the moment, I be- 
lieve we are safely in the ACSS; but in the past it has not al- 
ways been thus and it may not always be thus in the future. 


A third dilemma has been a sort of ambivalent feeling in 
regard to arriving at satisfactory answers ourselves at the same 
time that we have been besieged by many to give specific 
answers here and now to questions we have not answered or 
have not even raised. On the one hand, there are vast areas of 
unexplored territory in the concept of the Industry Council Idea 
and all its social and economic implications. On the other hand, 
there are the many teachers who are faced with questioning 
students, and many persons, clerical and lay, who have posed 
questions starting like this: “What do you do if... ?” Or, “How 
can you put the Industry Council Idea in practice when... ?” 
This dilemma was highlighted when the Committee failed to 
arrive at consensus on the booklet, “What Is the Industry Coun- 
cil Idea?” But, it has cropped up again and again at many other 
times in our short decade of existence. 

Still another dilemma has been the fact that interdiscipli- 
nary research is necessary; sociologists alone are not competent 
to handle all the aspects of the Industry Council Idea. The Com- 
mittee tried to solve this problem in 1953 by taking the initiative 
in the formation of an Interdisciplinary Committee composed of 
three representatives from each of four organizations: Catholic 
Business Education Association, Catholic Economic Association, 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference, and American Catholic 
Sociological Society. The appointees were highly competent but 
the Committee bogged down on the question of satisfactory time 
and place of meeting. The necessity of interdisciplinary co- 
operation continues, but it may be impossible to achieve with- 
out some resort to the correspondence method of exchanging 
ideas and comments. 


The financial dilemma, of course, faces all organizations 
such as ours. We have been fortunate, however, in that nu- 
merous individuals have generously supported our efforts and 
financed the duplicating and mailing of reports. What is needed 
is one or more research grants to make possible the extensive 
and intensive exploration of many of the aspects of the Industry 
Council Idea that must be investigated in the factories and the 
fields, and in the inner sanctums of the professions. 
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There are other dilemmas, many of them having to do with 
the correct answers concerning the Industry Council Idea. For 
example, what is the role of government? Can we use European 
experience at all in arriving at answers for America? What 
legal steps, if any, can be recommended for the near future? 
How can you get political support for the Industry Council Idea 
when you are merely pro-General Welfare — and have no spe- 
cial concessions to offer Labor, Management, Agriculture, or the 
Professions? For more questions, pick up a copy of “What Is the 
Industry Council Idea?” For the answers — well — I hope we 
will have many of them in another ten years. 

The panel will have something to say about these and other 
matters, I am sure. But may I conclude by saying that these 
ten years as chairman have been extremely satisfying and re- 
warding, although I must admit that there were some moments 
when spirits were at a low ebb. I believe that we have succeeded 
in stimulating questions and discussions about the Industry 
Council Idea and that the concept is much more clarified and 
much more widely known and understood than it was ten years 
ago. My hope and prayer is that this stimulation may continue 


in 1956 — when we celebrate the 25th anniversary of 
Quadragesimo Anno and the 65th anniversary of Rerum 
Novarum — and for many years thereafter. 


Bro. GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M. 
St. Mary’s University San Antonio 1, Texas 
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Report of the Committee on the Teaching 
of Sociology in High Schools, Seminaries, 
Colleges and Universities 


The knowledge and conclusions to be drawn from this report 
are limited by the quantity and quality of the responses. The 
over-all response to the survey was 55 per cent, as 860 quest- 
tionnaires were returned of the 1565 orinally sent out. More- 
over, many of the questionnaires contained incomplete re- 
sponses. Finally, apparent confusion over definition and termi- 
nology rendered many replies invalid for purposes of compila- 
tion and evaluation. 


I. HIGH SCHOOLS 


The high school survey was made in the following provinces: 
Boston, New York, Newark, Philadelphia and Baltimore; St. 
Paul, Dubuque, Chicago and Milwaukee; Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Louisville and Cincinnati; St. Louis, New Orleans and San 
Antonio; Omaha, Denver and Santa Fe; San Francisco, Port- 
land, Ore., and Los Angeles. The first two provinces comprise 
51 per cent of the total number of schools replying; consequent- 
ly, this weighting factor should be kept in mind when consider- 
ing the results. 

Responses to the survey indicate that sociology is taught in 
73 per cent of the 440 schools replying. It is predominantly a 
two-semester course, offered in the third or fourth year, and 
one or more courses are required in most schools. A significant 
exception to the rule is the case of the St. Louis, New Orleans 
and San Antonio province where only 50 per cent of the respond- 
ing schools offer sociology as such and only 35 per cent make it 
a required course. Sociology is taught under that name in 52 per 
cent of the schools surveyed, while in the remainder it is gen- 
erally listed as a “problems” course. 

The most popular textbook for high school students is Prob- 
lems and Opportunities in a Democracy, used in 23 per cent of 
the schools. Two others, Sound Social Living and Christian 
Principles and National Problems, are used by 19 per cent of 
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the schools. These three texts were mentioned most frequently 
in the long list of books enumerated. The following gives a 
breakdown of the surveyed schools by size and enrollment: 








Enrollment Boys Girls Coed Total 
1-200 16 53 68 137 
201-400 18 44 40 102 
401-600 18 13 24 55 
601-800 12 ‘f 18 37 
800+ 24 8 24 56 
88 125 174 387 


II. SEMINARIES 


The report of the Sub-Committee on Seminaries is based on a 
survey of 356 seminaries, of which 115 are situated in the 
Atlantic Coast Area, 104 in the Western Area (mostly west of 
the Mississippi River), and 137 in the Mid-Atlantic and Mid- 
West Area. An overall response of 57 per cent was made, of 
which 108 were from major seminaries, 87 from minor sem- 
inaries and 7 from miscellaneous schools. Of the first group, 52 
offer formal courses in sociology at the college level and 26 
afford seminarians opportunities for studying the subject at 
nearby, affiliated or related colleges. In the minor seminaries, 
only 30 per cent report some provision for sociology in the cur- 
riculum, usually at a junior college level. 

A composite picture of sociology in seminaries reveals that 
typically it is a one-man department, in which two-thirds of 
those teaching have formal training in the field but slightly less 
than half of these have degrees in sociology. A majority of the 
degrees in sociology were earned at Catholic University. 

The course offered most frequently is ‘Introductory Sociol- 
ogy” with “Marriage and the Family” and “Principles” also 
popular. The minor seminaries predominantly stress the “ency- 
clicals” and specifically emphasize the industrial relations phase 
of the subject. Most of the major seminaries place sociology in 
the philosophy years, a position dictated principally by the lack 
of space in the later theology years, although it was generally 
felt that sociology would be more rewarding to the seminarian 
if offered in the latter period. 

The choice of textbooks closely follow those of the colleges 
and universities (see Appendix) e.g., Cronin, Murray, and 
Mihanovich and Schuyler. Few of those replying felt they pos- 
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sessed “‘good” libraries; more claimed only “adequate’’ facilities ; 
and as might be expected, the number lamenting ‘“‘poor” libraries 
was inordinately large. 

While most seminaries periodically invite guest experts for 
jlectures on sociological subjects, few have an organized program 
of field trips or provide opportunities for concrete application of 
principles. In this respect, though, many indicated plans for 
such programs in the future. 

The status of sociology in newly established seminaries is 
somewhat cloudy, judging by the survey. Typically it is a case 
of no space in an already over-crowded curriculum, lack of com- 
petent instructors and apathy toward the subject on the part of 
colleagues and administrators. 


Ill. COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
RESPONSES BY SCHOOL SIZE 








Enrollment Men Women Coed Total 
Under 500 5 37 5 47 
500-1000 10 11 5 26 
1000+ 7 — 13 20 

Total 22 48 23 93 


According to the survey, a major in sociology is offered by 80 
per cent of the women’s colleges under 1000 in enrollment. Of 
these, the number offered a major in social science is slightly 
less than 80 per cent and approximately 40 per cent offer an 
undergraduate major in social work. One-half of the replying 
men’s colleges under 1000 in enrollment offer a major in these 
three fields and in the case of both men’s and women’s schools, 
the provisions for “minors” in the three fields approximates 
that of the majors. In the case of the largest schools (1000+), 
replies from coeducational schools outnumbered those from 
men’s schools two to one. Here, in both divisions, a major in 
sociology is offered by approximately 75 per cent of the respond- 
ing institutions, 35 per cent of which also offer a social science 
major. However, the number offering an undergraduate major 
in social work was negligible in the large schools. The informa- 
tion on starting salaries is so vague that only the roughest 
approximations can be made. Starting salaries for men’s, 
women’s and coeducational schools ranged from $2400 to $4000, 
with a median of $3350; the highest paid salary shown in the 
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results was $8000, in a coed school. All figures were cited with- 
out reference to degree, experience, fields of interest and other 
pertinent factors. 

The following table contains an enumeration of the sociology 
courses most frequently offered by the schools which replied to 
this part of the questionnaire: 


SOCIOLOGY COURSES MOST FREQUENTLY OFFERED 
IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Course Men Women Coed 
Introductory Soc. 17 36 16 
Social Problems 15 28 13 
Family 12 25 7 
Anthropology 8 — 3 
Criminology 8 12 4 
Social Theory 8 a 4 
Hist-Soc. Thought 6 26 6 
Social Work — 18 2 
Statistics oo 6 5 
Encyclicals 7 10 2 
Rural-Urban 5 10 2 
Social Psychology 5 13 3 
Race-Ethnic 5 — 3 
Child Welfare — 12 2 


The majority of the reporting schools require no additional 
courses in other departments; nevertheless, those requiring 
additional training stress economics, psychology, history and 
political science, in that order. Regarding faculty service to 
other departments, sociologists in Catholic colleges divide their 
time equally between psychology, history and education. The 
home economics departments borrow heavily from sociology in 
women’s schools and business administration, psychology and 
English to a lesser degree. Considering the opportunities for 
professional growth for faculty members, a majority of the 
schools encourage participation in professional conventions, but 
evidence only a lukewarm attitude toward workships, lectures 
and research. Most colleges and universities reported some pro- 
gram of field trips, volunteer work and visiting lecturers but the 
varying replies prevented meaningful description. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


There is a widespread feeling at all levels of the survey that 
sociology lacks status. All three sub-committees received com- 
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ments indicating that an atmosphere beclouded with apathy, 
doubt, confusion and even hostility surrounds their field in the 
attitudes of students, colleagues and particularly administrators. 
A case in point is the current situation in newly established 
seminaries. It is evident from the survey that sociology has yet 
to attain a sine qua non status in the curricula of Catholic 
education. A persistent comment from colleges and universities 
pointed out the difficulties encountered in the objective presen- 
tation of such controversial issues as labor relations, race prob- 
lems and social movements, to heterogeneous student groups. 
These conditions suggest that in some instances sociology enjoys 
at best a probationary and possibly a precarious place in the 
curriculum. Many respondents found the textbook situation 
highly unsatisfactory. The main hue and cry was for more, 
adequate, “Catholic” texts, especially in the fields of social 
psychology and criminology. It is felt that either too much reli- 
gion and philosophy are present in the field or that not enough 
“Catholicity” is found in texts, depending on the situation in 
which the individual found himself. The opinions expressed in 
the survey indicate that an acceptable dichotomy between 
“pure” Sociology and Catholic thought is yet to be drawn. It is 
quite possible that the failure of sociology departments to lay 
more stress on the value of field trips, guest lecturers and vol- 
unteer work contributes to the lack of status in the minds of 
students, both graduate and undergraduate. Proselyting, in this 
respect, is partially a matter of indicating needs and developing 
the interest of prospective students and a heavier emphasis on 
such activities seems indicated if more status is to be achieved. 
The inroads of the elementary school recruiters was cited by 
many respondents as sharply reducing the available supply of 
graduate students, with high salaries being the principal lure. 
The other side of the coin is, of course, the dearth of financial 
aid to graduate students, a universal lament. A final complaint 
was the lack of standardized courses. “Too many courses” was 
cited as adding to the feeling that the field of sociology “is famil- 
iar enough to be recognized, fuzzy enough to be incomprehen- 
sible.” 

The choice of work for graduates, in order of frequency, was 
reported as follows: teaching, social service, graduate study, 
personnel work, and miscellaneous occupations such as govern- 
ment, law, etc. The major changes of interest were noted by 
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repliers as: more graduate students in sociology, more interest 
in personnel work, social service and finally in industrial rela- 
tions. 


Prepared by William Jarrett, under the direction of Clement S. Mi- 
hanovich, December 1955. 

Committee Members: Chairman, C. S. Mihanovich. 

High School Sub-Committee: Bro. Eugene Janson, 8.M., Assumption 
High School, East St. Louis, Ill.; Sr. Marie Augusta, S.S.N.D., Emmanuel 
College, Boston, Mass.; Sr. Mary Dominic, R.G.S., House of the Good Shep- 
herd, Seattle, Washington. 

Seminary Sub-Committee: Rev. Cosmas Girard, St. Bonaventure Univ., 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y.; Rev. Aloysius Welsh, Immaculate Conception Semi- 
nary, Ramsey, N. J., Rev. Joseph Behles, C.Ss.R., Redemptorist Fathers, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 

College Sub-Committee: Sr. Mary Canisia, S.S.N.D., Mount Mary Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, Wis.; Richard C. Leonard, Mt. St. Mary College, Emmits- 
burg, Md.; Sr. Mary Gemma, H.H.M., St. John’s College, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Sr. Mary Eloise Johannes, C.S.J., Marymount College, Salina, Kansas. 

University Sub-Committee: Rev. Hugh Dunn, S.J., University of De- 
troit, Detroit, Michigan; Francis A. Cizon, Loyola University, Chicago, 
Illinois; Clement S. Mihanovich, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri. 


IN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLECES. 
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| NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 





SISTER MIRIAM LYNCH, 0.S.U. 
URSULINE COLLEGE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


PUBLICATIONS IN PRINT OR IN PREPARATION: 

Dr. Eva J. Ross of Trinity College, Washington, D. C., has a chapter 
entitled, “La sociologie religieuse aux Etats-Unis” in Sociologie religieuse 
sciences sociales, published by the Editions Ouvriéres in Paris recently. 
This chapter previously appeared, in part, in an article in the Revista In- 
ternacional de Sociologia of Madrid, July-September 1953 (published in 
the spring of 1954). It is the text of her speech given at the Fourth Inter- 
national Congress on the Sociology of Religion in October 1953. 

Lois L. Higgins, Director of the Crime Prevention Bureau of Illinois, 
and Dr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick, President Emeritus of Mount Mary Col- 
lege, are writing a criminology text focusing on “crime prevention crim- 
inology,” the making of criminals, socially significant crimes, law enforce- 
ment, punishment, treatment, and release. 

Sister Elizabeth Dye, O.S.U., Dean of Studies of Ursuline College, 
Paola, Kansas, describes “A Preprofessional Study-Practice Program — A 
Junior College Opportunity” in Junior College Journal, XXVI (September 
1955), 8-14. Her article on “Kenkel and Solidarism” appeared in the 
October 1955 issue of Social Order. Another article on the library founded 
by Mr. Kenkel in St. Louis has been accepted by the Catholic Library 
World. 

Father Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J., Loyola College and Seminary, Shrub 
Oak, N. Y., is working on a volume tentatively entitled Northern Parish: 
A Sociological Analysis of a Religious Social System. ... Dr. Gordon Zahn, 
Loyola University, Chicago, is preparing a book of readings on principles 
of sociology, to be published by Newman Press. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 

Reverend John V. Fitzgerald, O.P., of the sociology staff of Provi- 
dence College is on temporary leave of absence to teach at Salve Regina 
College, Newport, R. I. ... Joseph Green, formerly of Regis College, has 
been added to the sociology staff of the University of Dayton.... Margaret 
Donnelly has recently been appointed to the sociology faculty of Mary- 
mount College, Brooklyn. Miss Donnelly is carrying on research on the 
effect of industrial relocation on the community. ... Miss Jean Hogen- 
miller, formerly instructor in sociology at Georgetown Court College, is 
now a staff member of the Friendship House of Harlem. ... Sister Mar- 
garet Rose is a new member of the sociology department at Immaculate 
Heart College, Los Angeles. Sister William of Immaculate Heart College 
is attending St. Louis University, working for the Ph.D. degree. ... Dr. 
Mary Jo Huth is instructor in sociology at St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame. 


SOCIOLOGISTS OVERSEAS: 
Mr. Sylvester Theisen, Assistant Professor of Sociology at Mount 
Mercy College in Pittsburgh until February 1955, has since then held the 
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position of Director of the NCWC Cultural Affairs Office in Bonn, Ger- 
many. He has interviewed and selected candidates for exchange programs. 
Lectures which he has delivered at conferences of German Catholic leaders, 
at Social Study Weeks, and at Universities have been published in European 
journals. Mr. Theisen recently founded and is editing a periodical, entitled 
Kontakte, for the Catholic exchangees who have returned to Germany after 
a stay in America. 

Sister M. James Celeste, O.P., moderator of the Social Science Club 
at the Catholic University of Puerto Rico, describes its activities as fol- 
lows: “For the past two years, a large number of the members devote 
several hours a week to a type of social work in the District Prison of 
Ponce. Because of the dearth of social workers, only one social worker is 
assigned by the government to the prison. About fifty of our students 
responded to the appeal of the Superintendent of the prison for assistance. 
Under the direction of the social worker, the students interview the pris- 
oners and make reports which are sent to the Department of Justice. ... 
Another project of the Club this semester was an attempt to refute the 
report given to the American Sociological Society by J. Mayone Stycos 
and Reuben Hill. ... The students, under the direction of Reverend Tomas 
de la Puebla, C.M., drew up the questionnaire which they used as the basis 
of their investigation. In the questionnaires, a distinction was made be- 
tween nominal and practical Catholics of which the former are in the 
majority. The results of the investigation are not yet available.” 


DEPARTMENTAL NEWS: 

Chestnut Hill College: Two research projects are in the early stages 
of development. The first deals with the secularization of Catholics in 
general, with Catholic college students in particular. The present title is 
“Attitudes and Behavior of Catholic College Students in Philadelphia to- 
ward Dating, Courtship, and Marriage.” The second project deals with 
the “Intellectual Aspirations of Catholic High School Students in Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania.” Application is being made to the Social Science 
Research Council for a grant to carry on this study. 

Providence College: The Sociology Club has undertaken a project 
jointly with the Alumni Association, that of getting case histories of the 
graduates who have gone into social work and allied fields. 


College of New Rochelle: The Department of Sociology is now in its 
second year of the new program of concentration with a Junior Reading 
Seminar and a Senior Coordinating Seminar. 

Carroll College, Helena, Montana: Reverend J. J. O’Connor, Chair- 
man of the Division of Social Sciences, is introducing a new course en- 
titled “The Social Doctrine of the Encyclical on the Mystical Body.” 

Marymount College: The Sociology, Education, and Psychology De- 
partments have arranged a joint symposium to be held in March 1956 
on the topic, “Auxiliary Means in Education.” 

University of Dayton: A new course, “The Corrective Treatment of 
Lawbreakers,” is being taught by Dr. Edward Huth, head of the sociology 
department. 
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Saint Vincent College, Latrobe, Pennsylvania, is introducing a course 
in cultural anthropology to be taught by Dr. Lawrence Hugo of Duquesne 
University. 

Mount St. Agnes College, Baltimore: Members of the faculty are con- 
ducting a two-year study of “the education of woman as woman” including 
papers on the theology of woman, the psychology of woman, the social 
philosophy of woman found in papal documents, and similar topics. . 
Will Herberg, author of Protestant, Catholic, and Jew, a study in the 
sociology of religion, will speak at the college as a part of the American 
Culture Series of Lectures. 

Loyola College and Seminary is introducing sociology into the cur- 
riculum this year with Dr. Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J., as head of the depart- 
ment. A sociology laboratory is being constructed. 

Ursuline College, Paola, Kansas: Sister Elizabeth, O.S.U., made a 
study of the requirements for social workers as set up by state welfare 
departments and a study of the educational backgrounds of social workers 
employed in the welfare departments of Kansas. 

Spring Hill College, Mobile, Alabama: Father Albert Foley, S.J., has 
served as director of two workshops this year, the Southern Alabama Work- 
shop in Human Relations and a Workshop in Community Relations, run in 
connection with the evening division of Spring Hill College. These were 
aided by grant from two West Coast foundations. These workshops are 
part of an adult education program for bettering community relations. 
Last year workshops on juvenile delinquency and on group dynamics were 
conducted. 


Saint Louis University. The Human Relations Center for Training 
and Research has agreed to underwrite a field work program in social 
anthropology to study the social organization of tradition, initiated by Dr. 
Allen Spitzer, and has allocated $2000 for publication costs. The recipient, 
who is in charge of the Graduate Program in Social Anthropology, and 
serving as consultant to the Center and its Workshop at Mexico City Col- 
lege, has been promoted to the rank of Associate Professor of Anthropology, 
in the Department of Sociology. Plans are now completed for the continua- 
tion of field work begun in 1945 under a grant from the Wenner-Gren 
Foundation for Anthropological Research; then continued in 1949 and now 
to be developed upon a recent invitation from the Tribal Council of the 
Blackfoot Tribe at Browning, Montana. Field work begun in the summers 
of 1951 and 1952 under the auspices of the Universidad Nacional del 
Sureste, Merida, Yucatan, where Dr. Spitzer is affiliated as Research Asso- 
ciate in Anthropology, will be extended to include the Tepoztlan area in 
connection with the Redfield-Lewis discussions. The long-range program 
has three objectives: to study the life, works and contribution of Robert 
Redfield; to investigate the approach which Redfield describes as the social 
organization of tradition; and to elaborate on the possibilities of a concep- 
tual scheme involving a continuum in terms of formal, nominal, cultural, 
and folk Catholicism, in connection with the urban-folk polarities. The 
latter possibility has been discussed with Professor Redfield, who has now, 
as in the past, very generously advised the investigator regarding the 
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program to which he has addressed himself. Dr. Spitzer will be aided in 
the field by Mary Lillian Spitzer, and is inviting current aspirants toward 
the graduate degrees at Saint Louis and other universities to cooperate 
in terms of their special interests. 

Niagara University. Inaugurating Niagara University’s centenary pro- 
gram, its Sociological Forum presented a public seminar on “The Elder 
Citizen: Problems of the Aging,” on Friday, January 13. 

The program organized by Mr. Nicholas J. Caggiano, instructor in the 
Department and members of the Forum, an undergraduate and graduate 
student organization, featured Clark Tibbitts, Chairman of the Committee 
on Aging from the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Wash- 
ington. 

Other addresses were presented by Mrs. Marcelle G. Levy, Council of 
Social Agencies, Syracuse; Dr. Theodore C. Krauss, Buffalo, and Salvatore 
J. Ciciarelli, ’31, the Director of Industrial Relations of the Manufacturers’ 
Association of Syracuse. 

Very Rev. Francis L. Meade, C.M., the President of the University, 
opened the Forum with an address of welcome. 


COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION AND OTHER ITEMS: 


Reverend Charles J. Fabing, Chaplain of the Deer Lodge Valley State 
Institutions, has been appointed by the Governor of Montana to serve as 
a member of the Governor’s Committee on Mental Health, as one of twelve 
members of the ““Mental Health Training and Research Survey Committee” 
and as chairman of the subcommittee which is charged with investigating 
and studying the status of mental health among the inmates of the Mon- 
tana State Prison. In 1955, Father Fabing took part as an panelist in the 
Second Annual Institute on Juvenile Delinquency, held in Billings, Mon- 
tana, at the Eastern Montana College of Education. He spoke at the 
Institute on Alcohol Studies held at the University of Montana in Missoula. 
Plans for 1956 include: an Institute on Psychiatric Problems in Pastoral 
Work for the clergy of the diocese, to be held at the State Hospital under 
the auspices of the Staff and of Bishop Gilmore; a study of the sexual 
deviate from the chaplain’s point of view; a study of parolee placement 
possibilities among Montana Catholic groups; three lectures on Catholic 
social principles as they apply to the rehabilitation of delinquents and 
releasees; and participation in the program of the Western Section of the 
Sister Formation Conference to be held late in the year in Seattle. 

Father Sypek of Emmanuel College spoke at the Governor’s Conference 
on Immigration on January 16, 1956, on the question “Do Agencies Stand 
by the Immigrant?” 

Dr. Edward Huth of the University of Dayton is retiring as president 
of the National Catholic Family Life Conference, a position he has held 
for the past two-year term. Dr. Huth represented the University of Day- 
ton at the UNESCO Conference in Cincinnati from November 3 to 5, 1955, 
and at the Silver Anniversary Celebration at the University of Chicago, 
November 11-13. He serves as a member of the Commission on Educational 
Organization of the National Conference of Christians and Jews; he at- 
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tended the meeting of this Commission in New York from January 11 to 13, 
1956. 

Mrs. Anna M. McGarry of The Philadelphia Catholic Housing Council, 
1632 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia 21, Pa., wishes the ACSS members to 
know that personal use copies of the following will be made available to 
them on request: “Helping the Panic Neighborhood: A Philadelphia Ap- 
proach,” by John McDermott and Dennis Clark (reprint from Interracial 
Review); “Panic Parish,” by Dennis Clark (reprint from Interracial Re- 
view); “Parish in a Changing Neighborhood,” by Anna M. McGarry (re- 
print from Jnterracial Review); and “A Report on the Housing of Negro 
Philadelphians,” by the Commission on Human Relations of Philadelphia. 

Brother Herbert F. Leies, S.M., Professor of Sociology, St. Mary’s 
University, San Antonio 1, Texas, is leading a 43-day “Adventure and 
Study Tour of Mexico” under the sponsorship of the National Federation 
of Catholic College Students. The tour, which begins June 20 and ends 
August 2, will cost $295 for all expenses (without college credit) or $360, 
including six hours academic credit. Detailed information can be obtained 
from Brother Leies. Reservations must be made early as the number of 
students who can make the trip is limited. 

The Chicagoland Chapter of the American Catholic Sociological Society 
held its winter meeting at Loyola University’s Lewis Towers on February 
25. “Population Trends and Problems in the Chicago Area” was the topic 
discussed by the two speakers at the general meeting, Dr. Francis W. 
McPeek, Executive Director of the Chicago Commission on Human Rela- 
tions, and Dr. Paul Mundy, Assistant Professor of Sociology at Loyola 
University. Chairman of the meeting was the Rev. Leo Martin, SWJ., 
chairman of the local chapter. Sectional meetings for college-university 
and high school faculty members followed the business meeting. The college 
and university group considered texts in the field of population; the high 
school group heard a report on the high school workshop at the Philadelphia 
convention, made and discussed assignments, considered field trips for high 
school students. Coffee was served in the Illinois Club for Catholic Women. 


Errata: The December 1955 issue carrying the report on the Depart- 
ment of Sociology at The Catholic Uuiversity of America should have in- 
cluded the following on page 301 for the year 1947: 

Ph. D. Hogan, Rev. William E. 
The development of Bishop Wilhelm von Kettler’s interpreta- 
tion of the social problem. 


Secondly, on page 275 the entry for 1907 should have read: 

*Ph. M. Lyons, Rev. Francis Joseph. (This line of type was incorrectly 
placed at the bottom of the page; the explanation of the asterisk was in- 
correctly placed in the line intended for the author of the 1907 degree.) 


Also, the total of Ph. D. degrees listed in the table on page 273 for the 
year 1954-55 should have read “4,” not “14.” The total for the period 
1944-48 is correct in listing “19,” since Father Hogan’s dissertation was 
taken into account in that enumeration.) 
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Trinity College, Washington, D.C.: Dr. Eva J. Ross has been asked to 
report on the Sociology of Religion in the United States (1953-56) to the 
International Conference of the Sociology of Religion by early spring. If 
any members are giving a_ course in this topic, or conducting research in 
it, would they kindly send her a brief note about what is being done c/o 
Trinity College, Washington 17, D.C. 


United Nations. Professor T. H. Marshall of the University of Lon- 
don has been named director of the Department of Social Sciences of 
UNESCO. He succeeds Mrs. Alva Myrdal, who recently became Swedish 
minister to India, Burma, and Ceylon. Born in London in 1893, he began 
his career as a university teacher, first in economic history and later, at 
the London School of Economics, in sociology. In 1954 he was appointed 
to the Martin White Chair of Sociology in the University of London. 

Professor Marshall is chairman of the British Sociological Association 
and of the Social Sciences Committee of the National Commission for 
UNESCO. His publications include James Watt (1925); The Population 
Problem (ed.) (1988); Sociology at the Crossroads (1947); Citizenship 
and Social Class (1950). 


PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION REPORTS 
CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES 


As a preliminary to the consideration of the three proposed amend- 
ments to the ACSS Constitution, Dr. Zahn reviewed the required pro- 
cedures involved and explained the purpose of Amendments I and III, 
which had been proposed by him. In summary, he argued the purpose was 
to insure a greater degree of continuity in the Society’s governing body. 
Dr. Huth then discussed the purpose of Amendment II, which he was pro- 
posing; in summary, this involved procedures for nominating and electing 
officers on what he believed to be a more democratic basis. 


After considerable discussion, centering principally about the issue of 
whether or not the election of officers should be extended to the entire 
membership by mail ballot procedure or should continue to remain with 
the members attending the annual convention; the final action resulted in 
the adoption of amendments changing Articles IV and VI of the Constitu- 
tion to read as follows: 


Article IV 


The officers of the Society shall be a President, President-elect, 
Vice-President, and Executive-Secretary. The duties of treas- 
urer shall be performed by the Executive-Secretary. 


Each officer shall hold office for one year and shall be selected 
in the following manner: President-elect, Vice-President, and 
Executive-Secretary shall be selected by ballot at the annual 
meeting of the Society or by referendum ballot upon action of 
the Executive Council. The office of President shall automat- 
ically be filled by the President-elect of the previous year, ex- 
cept in such instances where this succession is rendered im- 
possible; in such event, the office of President shall be filled 
by election in the same manner as is indicated for the other 
offices set forth in this Article. 
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Article VI 

The Executive Council shall have supreme control of all the 
affairs of the Society between annual meetings. It shall con- 
sist of the officers named in Article IV and seven additional 
members to be elected to two-year terms by the Society by a 
majority of the suffrages at the annual meeting of the Society 
(except that at the 1955 annual meeting, four of the elective 
members shall be elected to two-year terms and the remaining 
three shall be elected to one-year terms, thereby staggering 
the elective membership of the Council). The Membership Di- 
rector and the Chairman of the Social Research Council, 
as annually appointed by the President, shall be ex-officio mem- 
bers of the Executive Council. 


The functions of the Executive Council shall be: (1) to ar- 
range meetings and programs; (2) to control the relations of 
the Society with other learned societies; and (3) to determine 
and control all publications of the Society. 


It was ruled that the changes in the Officers (Article IV) would take 
effect with the elections to be held at the 18th Annual Convention in 1956 
— with the exception that four of the seven members of the Executive 
Council chosen at the current meeting shall (as provided in Article VI as 
amended) serve a two-year term. It was decided that four candidates 
for the 1956 Council who received the highest total of votes would serve 
these two-year terms. 

Dr. Huth then presented the report of his Nominations Committee and 
distributed ballots for the actual voting. Sister Jeanine’s name was placed 
in nomination from the floor for the Executive Council, but she withdrew 
her name under press of other duties. A committee of tellers was ap- 
pointed for the tallying of the votes with Dr. Huth named as Chairman. 

The business meeting was then adjourned at 12:50 p.m. subject to re- 

sumption for the report of the tellers when available. This report was 
issued at the close of the afternoon session, and the following were an- 
nounced as the officers for 1956: 
Honorary President: Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, D.D., Kansas City, Mo. 
President: Brother D. Augustine, F.S.C., La Salle College, Phildelphia 
41, Pennsylvania. First Vice-President: Allen Spitzer, St. Louis Univer- 
sity, St. Louis 3, Missouri. Second Vice-President: Emerson Hynes, St. 
John’s University, Collegeville, Minnesota. Executive-Secretary: Ralph A. 
Gallagher, S.J., Loyola University, Chicago 11, Illinois. Members of the 
Executive Council: (two-year term) Sister Mary Aquinice, O.P., Rosary 
College, River Forest, Illinois; Margaret Bedard, College of New Rochelle, 
New Rochelle, New York; Thomas F. O’Dea, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Massachusetts; John L. Thomas, S.J., St. Louis 
University, St. Louis 3, Missouri; (one-year term) Cosmas Girard, O.F.M., 
St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure, New York; Brother Herbert 
F. Leies, S.M., St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Texas; James F. 
McKeown, DePaul University, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON AWARDS 

The Committee on Awards of the American Catholic Sociological So- 
ciety is pleased to announce that Reverend Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., is the 
recipient of the 1955 American Catholic Sociological Award for Social Re- 
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lations in the Urban Parish, Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1954, as being the most outstanding piece of published research by a 
member of the Society in 1954-1955. 

The Committee also wishes to announce that Honorable Mention has 
been given to two other excellent books submitted: Kane, John J., Catholic- 
Protestant conflicts in America, Chicago: Regnery, 1955; Timasheff, N. S., 
Sociological Theory: Its Nature and Growth, New York: Doubleday and 
Co., Inc., 1955. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Brother D. Augustine, F.S.C., La Salle College 

Sister Mary Gabriel, G.N.S.H., D’Youville College 

Bela Kovrig, Marquette University 

Franz Mueller, College of St. Thomas 

John L. Thomas, S.J., St. Louis University 

Sister Mary Edward Healy, C.S.J., The College of 
St. Catherine, Chairman 


FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE ACSS 


CaN Nas a al aiacra sa ass ca dacs davnssncnsus SacsosauacdvcndSbacwanceccans 138.43 
Income from dues and subscriptions .....................:c:::cccseeceeesececeeseeeeeee 3349.58 
$3488.01 
DOb CCE go gi igi ag LU) | 1 ip 2307.45 
Office supplies and expense ...................... 695.10 
LEE aed nt oe ee ee ee 60.00 
PUY I es ener a 100.00 
Gifts to The Mission Press .................... 50.00 
Book Review PEXditor  ........<..:..:--.<.0..s.c0c<. 50.00 
Convention expenses, 1954 ...................... 58.00 
Executive Council Meeting .................... 50.00 
Annual Research Award ....................-.0+- 100.00 
3470.55 
Credit balance 12/20/55 $ 17.46 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT OF THE ACSS 
December, 1954 December, 1955 


Constituent members 308 356 
Student members 27 34 
Institutional members 49 53 


In December, 1954 there were 329 subscribers to THE REVIEW as 
compared with 334 subscribers in December, 1955. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Francis B. Emerick, C.S.V. 
Membership Director 


Resolutions Passed at the Seventeenth Annual Convention of the 
American Catholic Sociological Society, Philadelphia, Pa., December 28-30, 
1955. 

1. Resolved that the American Catholic Sociological Society express 
its heartiest congratulations to Archbishop Bishop Edwin V. O’Hara, Hon- 
orary President of the Society, on the fiftieth anniversary of his ordina- 
tion to the priesthood and the twenty-fifth anniversary of his elevation to 
the episcopacy. 
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Be it further resolved that the American Catholic Sociological Society 
express its warm appreciation to His Excellency for the notable and un- 
failing service that he has rendered the Society during its entire existence. 

2. The American Catholic Sociological Society also resolves that any 
article published in The American Catholic Sociological Review and later 
incorporated into a book either in its exact form or in a substantially 
equivalent form should include a courtesy acknowledgment of such prior 
publication in the Review. 

Be it further resolved that The American Catholic Sociological Review 
shall have prior publication rights to all papers presented at the annual 
meetings of the Society, and the Review shall be provided with advance 
copies of all papers for consideration for such publication. 

3. The American Catholic Sociological Society resolves to express its 
profound gratitude to Brother Augustine, LaSalle College, the Local Ar- 
rangements Committee for the 1955 Philadelphia convention, the city offi- 
cials of Philadelphia, the local chapter of the Society, the John Bartram 
and Sylvania Hotels’ staffs, the Philadelphia newspapers, radio and tele- 
vision stations, and to all others who made the convention so pleasant and 
profitable an experience. 

Resolutions Committee 

BRO. EUGENE JANSON, S.M. 
PAUL MUNDY 

BRO. GERALD SCHNEPP, S.M. 


UN RELEASES STUDY ON PROBLEM OF JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


A factual study of the problem of juvenile delinquency and measures 
for its prevention, based on national and international policies and pro- 
grams, has been published by the United Nations. 

The study, constituting the full issue of the latest International Review 
of Criminal Policy, was prepared by the UN Secretariat for the United 
Nations Congress on the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of Of- 
fenders, which met in Geneva from 22 August to 3 September 1955. For 
the first time it is made available for general distribution in printed form. 

In dealing with what is considered a universal social problem which is 
becoming increasingly serious, the report (Doc. ST/SOA/Ser.M/7-8) is 
divided into five main parts. Part I is concerned with UN activities in the 
field of juvenile delinquency and is followed by sections dealing with funda- 
mental considerations for the formulation of a policy for the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency, and the means of prevention, touching upon the role 
of the state, the community, the family, the school, police and social services. 
Part IV of the study is concerned with the role of the courts and treatment 
measures, and Part V with a review of the existing situation. 

With respect to the latter part, the report notes that the increase in 
juvenile delinquency has been related in some of the less developed coun- 
tries to changing economic conditions, “especially the impact of industriali- 
zation,” and that “there seems to be a relationship between industrialization, 
when it is not accompanied by adequate protective social welfare measures, 
and juvenile delinquency.” And although an increase in population and 
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juvenile delinquency are related, in certain countries the latter is increas- 
ing at a greater rate than the former. It cites as an example, figures 
compiled by the United States Children’s Bureau showing that the number 
of children passing through the nation’s juvenile courts grew from 300,000 
in 1948 to 435,000 in 1953, and that only a per cent of this increase could 
possibly be attributed to an enlarged juvenile population. 

The report draws the following conclusions with respect to the existing 
situation: 

The increase or seriousness of the problem seems to be greater in 
highly developed countries than in the less developed ones; 

In the highly developed countries, the general high standards of living 
seem to have a limited bearing on the prevention of juvenile delinquency; and 

New economic and industrial changes in less developed countries seem 
to have a direct bearing on the increase of juvenile delinquency. 

It makes a number of suggestions on the nature and extent of preven- 
tion, and specifically suggests the strengthening of family life, the enlarge- 
ment of functions assigned to the school so that it can assume new social 
functions and supplement or reinforce the role of family, and greater 
efforts to detect “pre-delinquency” — the determination of what types of 
behaviour should be considered as leading to actual delinquency. 

The Secretariat study was used as basic documentation for the first 
UN Congress on the Prevention of Crime and Treatment of Offenders, 
mentioned above, which subsequently made a number of detailed recom- 
mendations on the problem of prevention. These recommendations, pub- 
lished in a report released early last month (Doc. A/Con.6—-L.17), are sum- 
marized below: 


A. The Community: The community, the Congress believed, provides 
the environment in which social institutions “mould the child’s behaviour 
patterns and personality.” Organized community activity is suggested to 
provide young people with a “healthy environment for growth” and to 
provide “guidance and control when they are in difficulty.” Special atten- 
tion should be focused on “delinquency areas,” and housing programs 
should be developed to provide better living conditions. 


B. The Family and School: The Congress considered it “vital” that 
preventive efforts be designated to produce closer family ties, “thus achiev- 
ing greater affection, emotional security and control through the family.” 
The child “needs a sense of belonging,’ and the Congress suggested that, 
where possible, assistance should be provided to parents in order that 
“their basic material needs may be met.” In particular, it was considered 
desirable that “some form of family or children’s allowances be given 
where necessary to keep the family intact, to avoid the necessity for 
mothers to work outside the home for economic reasons alone and to pro- 
tect children where the family is broken or where the mother must work.” 
Information, guidance and counselling services are suggested for both 
parents and children, and the greatest use of foster or boarding homes 
where appropriate, are among other recommendations. As to treatment, 
it is suggested that children ought not to be placed in institutions designed 
specifically for delinquent children unless they have violated the law and 
all efforts at supervision in their own homes fail. 
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On the role of the school, the Congress noted that “very commonly” 
children’s behavioral difficulties are associated with poor adjustments in 
school. Schools are considered very important, therefore, “both in their 
possible contribution to the healthy social development of children and 
in the opportunity they provide for teachers to identify in a preliminary 
way those who appear to display serious adjustment problems that require 
further investigation.” 

C. Social Services: The Congress stressed that greater effectiveness 
in the performance of social services, including health services, should 
lead to the diminution both of juvenile delinquency and of the other dis- 
orders. It cautions, however, that in the method and extent of such services, 
the individual should be encouraged to retain a sense of personal respon- 
sibility to “avoid passive dependence.” He should be aided to cope with 
his frustrations and other difficulties rather than led to expect their 
removal. 

D. Work: Recognizing that the inability to adapt to work, lack of 
effective vocational training, assignment to unhealthy, hard or morally 
dangerous work are often fundamental factors contributing to juvenile 
delinquency, the Congress recommended the development of “professional 
orientation and placement centers” for juveniles; better control of the 
conditions of work; the enactment of laws and measures with a view to 
developing vocational training; and the creation of homes and hostels for 
juvenile workers. 

The Congress emphasized the desirability of a further study of the 
activities of other agencies — such as juvenile courts, religious bodies, 
police youth and industrial organizations — in the prevention of delin- 
quency, and concluded with what it considered “more important, perhaps, 
than any of the specific conclusions and recommendations.” This is, the 
report states, “the obvious need for the development of more research 
relating to the definition of the term ‘juvenile’ to delinquency causation, 
prediction and prevention.” Research, the Congress believed, should be 
directed both to the identification of the measures that are currently em- 
ployed in the effort to prevent juvenile delinquency and to objective and 
critical evaluation of the effectiveness of such measures. The United Na- 
tions is urged to continue its support of significant research in these fields. 


* *« ok 
International Review of Criminal Policy, in English, French, Spanish; 


256 pages; price: $2.50; available at the UN Bookshop, or at the Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, New York. 
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BROTHER GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M. 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Texas 


Catholic-Protestant Conflicts in America. By John J. Kane. 
Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1955. Pp. 244. $3.50. 


In spite of many able scholars in the field, the need for know]l- 
edge about inter-group relations becomes ever more pertinent. 
Dr. Kane brings the cool mind of the social scientist to a study 
of Catholic-Protestant relations, an area which has previously 
been worked over by publicists and apologetes on both sides. 
The results are refreshingly objective. 

This book is largely a study of anti-Catholicism in the United 
States, dealing with major issues like separatism, intellectualism, 
politics, and education. In a sense it is a defense of the Catholic 
Church, since the author is among the increasing number of 
social scientists who believe in explicitly stating their value- 
premises. He places emphasis on the distinction between the 
symptoms and the causes of conflict, showing that much mis- 
understanding comes from a confusion of these terms. 

Perhaps the most valuable aspect of this work is the applica- 
tion of the culture concept. Many behavior patterns, and even 
whole social systems are attributed to the religious beliefs of 
people rather than to their total cultural system. This does not 
mean that religion has no influence over other institutions; on 
the contrary, religion sometimes becomes so closely involved in 
the culture that an Irish or Spanish custom is sometimes mis- 
takenly considered a Catholic custom. Dr. Kane makes a distinct 
contribution in this area. 

JOSEPH H. FICHTER, S.J. 
Loyola University, New Orleans 18, La. 


Faith, Reason and Modern Psychiatry. Edited by Francis J. 
Braceland. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1955. Pp. xv+ 
310. $6.00. 


Experiencing the Patient’s Day. By Robert W. Hyde. New 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1955. Pp. iv+214. $2.20. 

Dr. Braceland’s observation on the magnitude of the problem 
of mental disorders today: “‘. .. if any other disease reached such 
stratospheric proportions a national emergency would be de- 
clared” (p. 8) in itself should be sufficient reason for the sym- 
posium which he edits. The growing conviction that psychiatry 
and religion can and must work together is another. Faith, 
Reason and Modern Psychiatry is divided into two parts. In 
Part I five practicing psychiatrists offer some fundamental per- 
spectives on the relation between theology and psychiatry as it 
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develops out of the clinical situation. In Part II some approaches 
to a synthesis or interpenetration among theology, psychiatry, 
psychology, and anthropology are indicated in essays by authori- 
ties in each of these fields. Throughout the essays the distin- 
guished Catholic editor and President of the American Psychiatric 
Association offers interpretations which help to give unity. The 
book should appeal to philosophers, theologians and the pastoral 
clergy engaged in working out a rapprochement between psy- 
chiatry and religion, as well as to psychiatrists who wish to un- 
derstand certain viewpoints of Catholic patients which must be 
considered in effective psychotherapy. 

The sociologist who is attempting to do his bit in the war 
on mental disease by giving courses in Social Psychiatry or Per- 
sonality and Social Adjustment is always on the watch for new 
books which provide an interdisciplinary approach to these sub- 
jects. In the former course the Norman Cameron textbooks, 
among others, provide him with a non-Freudian psychiatry that 
is sociologically orientated, while such books as the recent read- 
ings edited by Arnold Rose emphasize the social aspects of de- 
viant behavior. Yet in this course, as well as in the Personality 
and Social Adjustment course, the question “adjusted to what” 
constantly recurs, especially when the sociologist is a Catholic. 
Considerable help in answering this and other value-related ques- 
tions came with the publication of the VanderVeldt and Oden- 
wald text, and more recently, with the simultaneous appearance 
of two “personality” textbooks by Catholic authors. In the 
Braceland book three of the ten essays would seem to be of 
special value to Catholic students in the above-named courses: 
“Clinical Psychiatry Today and Tomorrow” by Dr. Braceland, 
“Psychiatry and the Role of Personal Belief” by Dr. Allers, and 
“Sanctity and Neurosis” by Father Jordan Aumann. The essay 
on “Man and His Symbols” by Dorothy Donnelly can be read 
with profit by any student in the anthropology course. 

Experiencing the Patient’s Day is described as a “manual 
for psychiatric hospital personnel.” While it would appear to 
be admirably adapted to the needs of this group it should appeal 
also to the sociology student who is usually curious about what 
takes place in mental hospitals. The unique approach of this 
book grew out of the experience of a psychiatrist assigned to 
teach basic principles of psychiatry and psychiatric nursing to 
attendants at the Boston Psychopathic Hospital. Finding that 
the traditional didactic presentation did not meet the needs of 
this group or those of the psychology, sociology, and theology 
students who engaged in hospital experience as an “internship in 
human relations,” he shifted to a plan of group discussions which 
focussed attention upon various aspects of the patient’s daily 
life within the hospital. In these discussions the reader sees 
patient and personnel as very real persons with an impact upon 
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one another. Thus the patient’s day becomes both vivid and 
meaningful. 

This book, which might also be described as a primer in group 
dynamics, directs attention to strategic points such as the ad- 
mission and orientation of the patient and diagnostic procedures 
and therapies. The sociology teacher who may have become dis- 
satisfied with the usual time-consuming hospital tour may find 
that his students can learn more about what actually goes on 
in a mental hospital through this manual. The reader will be 
impressed with the tactfulness of Dr. Hyde through which attend- 
ants are guided to an understanding of their own motives. Thus 
the sociology student will not only “experience the patient’s day” 
by reading this manual but indirectly he may get some leads to 
a better understanding of himself. Although the use of the new 
drugs, such as Chlorpromazine and Reserpine (described in the 
Braceland book on page 18) is not included, this easy-to-read 
manual gives a good idea of what takes place in a large modern 
mental hospital. 

RAYMOND W. Murray, C.S.C. 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Energy and Society. By Fred Cottrell. New York: McGraw-Hill 

Book Co., 1955. Pp. xix+330. $6.00. 

Perhaps there has never been a time when man was more 
concerned about his future and his civilization than today. Sug- 
gestions have been made and predictions formulated. In Energy 
and Society Professor Cottrell also attempts to indicate an an- 
swer to the vital question of the future of man; he does this in an 
original, thought-provoking way. 

Technological development with particular emphasis on en- 
ergy and energy converters is taken as basic in the description 
of civilization development through the history of fuel sources. 
The thesis of the book is “that the amounts and types of energy 
employed condition man’s way of life materially and set some- 
what predictable limits on what he can do and on how society 
will be organized” (p. vii). This thesis is developed on the 
basis of an interdisciplinary orientation with special emphasis 
on the measurable concept of energy. The dynamics of social 
change is almost exclusively interpreted by variations in the 
output of physical and mechanical energy. 

This concept is applied to the various social fields and looked 
upon as the criterion for political, social, psychological, and 
even ethical phenomena. Even border-line problems involving 
two or more disciplines are approached solely from the view- 
point of energy output and energy converters. 

This approach, however, seems to fall short in the under- 
standing of the particular character of certain disciplines and 
of reality as such. Ethical norms cannot be subject to the ever- 
changing quantity and quality of energy output. Perhaps a 
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clarification of the concepts of “morality” and ‘“‘values” as used 
by the author would have been more revelatory of the under- 
lying premises of his work. Thus, some of the statements made 
could be more easily understood on the basis of these premises 
which over-emphasize the mechanical and technological factors. 

In general, the book will prove useful for theoretical and 
empirical study in the various fields of the social sciences. The 
looked-for interdisciplinary synthesis, however, does not seem 
to be attained since some of the disciplines have definitely been 
neglected or misunderstood and, consequently, misrepresented. 


SISTER MECHTRAUD, S.SP.S. 
Holy Ghost College, Manila, P. I. 


The Colossus Again. Western Germany from Defeat to Rearma- 
ment. By Alfred Grosser. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1955. Pp. 249. $4.75. 

The trouble with political books, no matter how careful and 
exact their historical analysis may be is that they run the risk 
of being incomplete, if not outdated, at the very moment of 
publication. 

Any study of the renascent German power in French per- 
spective makes indeed for interesting reading, the more so if it 
is done in the expert, well-documented and admirably unbiased 
way of the Research Director of the French Institute of Political 
Studies at the Sorbonne. 

The paramount importance of French-German understanding 
and cooperation within the over-all framework of an organized 
community of Western nations and of Free Europe is duly 
emphasized and described in its rational and emotional compo- 
nents. Whoever desires further convincing evidence for the 
obvious shortcomings of a merely rationalistic approach in po- 
litical planning and criticism — politics being rather an art 
than a science — will find his thesis abundantly confirmed in 
Dr. Grosser’s stimulating chapters on The Social Background, 
The Moral Background, and French Opinion on Germany. The 
latter is especially well done, with its diagnostic survey of M. 
Robert Schuman’s politics between 1948 and 1952 — European 
Coal and Steel Community, EDC Plan. 

Of course, the more recent developments after the French 
rejection of EDC, such as the Western European Union project 
and the new aspects of the Saar Basin question, could not pos- 
sibly be included in this study, written in the encouraging, if 
even somewhat deceptive, climate of the then newly born “Geneva 
Spirit.” There is every reason to hope that these new develop- 
ments will not induce the two neighbors to lose sight of their — 
and our — vital interests. 

The author is remarkably objective in describing the political 
dilemma and position of the German churches under Hitler and 
since 1945. Nevertheless these statements are at least debatable: 
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“The [Catholic] church had failed to give an immediate warning 
of the dangers of Nazism .. .,” and “it cannot be said that the 
Catholic church carried on any systematic or organized opposi- 
tion to Hitler” (pp. 157-8). 

The Christian churches (Catholic and Protestant “Beken- 
nende Kirche” alike) were second to none in their opposition 
to the regime. Within and outside of prisons and concentration 
camps they did their utmost to hold out against overwhelming 
odds in a ruthless police state. Pius XI’s “Mit Brennender 
Sorge” was the only authoritative, public repudiation of the 
Nazi-heresy. On the other hand, the author does well in point- 
ing out that by 1939, before the world took notice of concentra- 
tion camps, about one million Germans had already served time 
in them on political charges (p. 61). 

Summarizing, all the elements for a thorough understanding 
of the German people and of a French-German rapprochement 
— and, for the American reader, a better understanding of 
Europe — are contained in The Colossus Again. True, much 
depends on the accent; “again” could easily stand for a question 
mark. And the German rearmament problem is discussed with 
clearly marked discomfort. But after all a certain reluctance 
in this respect is perfectly understandable, and perhaps the only 
indication in this book that it is written by a French scholar. 


; ; : KURT SCHUSCHNIGG 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


Occupational Mobility in American Business and Industry, 1928- 
1952. By W. Lloyd Warner and James C. Abegglen. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1955. Pp. xxi+315. 
$5.50. 


One of the most important and least understood phenomena 
with which sociologists concern themselves is that of changes 
in the structure of our society. While it is easy to offer glib 
generalizations concerning the scope and direction of such 
change, as is all too often done, it is quite another matter to 
establish even a description of structural trends on the basis of 
empirical data. 

Warner and Abegglen are concerned with patterns and trends 
in the occupational structure or, more specifically, with the ques- 
tion as to whether our occupational structure is becoming more 
rigid or more fluid. This problem they define in terms of occu- 
pational mobility. If there is no occupational movement over 
generations (a son inherits his father’s occupation) then the 
occupational structure can be viewed as a closed, rigid system. 
Conversely, if there is a great amount of movement over gen- 
erations (sons may be found in occupations other than their 
fathers’) then the occupational structure can be viewed as an 
open, fluid structure. Defined in this manner the problem can 
be studied by observing the movement of individuals from their 
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status of origin (father’s occupation) to their status of destina- 
tion (own occupation). The actual movement can then be used 
as an index of the structural characteristics of the occupational 
system. The direction and intensity of such movement will give 
further clues as to the nature of the structure. In this manner, 
the structural problem is rendered susceptible of empirical ob- 
servation. 

The authors, however, do not concern themselves with the 
total occupational structure but rather with one level of that 
structure — big business executives and owners. They seek a 
description of the present pattern of occupational mobility at 
this level. Furthermore, they attempt to relate the pattern of 
occupational mobility to such factors as educational achievement, 
occupational background of marriage partner, territorial mo- 
bility, and region of birth. 

Moreover, the authors attempt to deal wth the problem of 
change. They ask: “Are the top-status levels increasingly open 
and accessible to those born at lower levels, or less open, and 
accessible only to the sons of top-status fathers” (3)? In order 
to answer this question their questionnaire is designed so as to 
make it directly comparable with that of the 1928 study carried 
out by Taussig and Joslyn. By comparing the mobility patterns 
of 1928 and 1952, change, or the lack of change can be demon- 
strated. Furthermore, this question is particularly important 
in view of the increasing number of statements which have de- 
scribed our occupational structure as being characterized by an 
increasing rigidity. 

They sent 17,546 questionnaires to businessmen; of the 8,562 
returned, 8,300 were usable. The question of a possible bias in 
the returned questionnaires is examined in Chapter 8. Warner 
and Abegglen conclude that: “. . . there is no evidence to support 
the view that the questionnaires analyzed are not representative 
of the total selection of business leaders” (228). 

On the basis of these returns, the authors answer their basic 
question by pointing out that: 


... for every 10 men who might have been expected to be 
business leaders on the basis of their occupational back- 
grounds and the proportion of such men in the general 
occupational population, there were approximately 80 sons 
of business leaders, 40 sons of small business men, about 
40 sons of professional men, and slightly over 10 sons of 
foremen. For every 10 that might have been expected from 
the category clerks and salesmen, there were only 8, for 
skilled laborers only 6, for farm tenants and owners between 
4 and 5. Fewer than 20 out of the expected 10 turn up for 
the semi-skilled and unskilled and almost none for the farm 
laborers (25). 
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When these figures are compared with those of 1928, Warner 
and Abegglen conclude that: 


Clearly, there has been not only an increase in the propor- 
tion of the men who come from the lower ranks, but an ac- 
companying decrease in the proportion of sons of highly 
placed men, particularly of businessmen. Certainly occupa- 
tional succession . .. is more fluid, and more vertical mobil- 
ity is taking place (25). 


Over and above these major conclusions, the book has a 
wealth of detail concerning the pattern of occupational mobility 
at this status level and the relationship of various social factors 
to such mobility. For example, the authors found that, in gen- 
eral, the big business leaders who came from other occupational 
backgrounds had fewer sons than leaders who came from big 
business backgrounds. They interpret this to indicate that: 
“., . the mobile men are not so frequently succeeded by their 
sons in their business positions. It is more often the mobile 
men of the business elite who leave room in the next generation 
for more mobility” (250). 

This is an important effort in the study of occupational 
mobility. Certain methodological questions might be raised con- 
cerning the selective nature of the sample but most of these are 
countered by the practical necessities of the study. The most 
serious question is one which concerns all studies of occupational 
mobility. Warner and Abegglen raise the question of the diffi- 
culties of occupational classification (218-219) but they make no 
attempt to establish the validity of the classification used. Their 
categories are of the extremely heterogeneous type so frequently 
seen which lump together, for example, the owners of small re- 
tail stores and of local industries; and physicians and enter- 
tainers. The question remains as to whether these categories 
constitute distinct sociological classes. Furthermore, the validity 
of the measurement implied by the prestige component of their 
classification is still unsettled. Warner and Abegglen recognize 
these problems but they leave them unresolved. 

The writer can only conclude that this is one of the most 
important recent efforts in the area of mobility research. While 
it leaves basic questions unsettled, it does extend the descrip- 
tion of occupational mobility and of changes in the occupational 
structure of the United States. 

JOHN E. HUGHES 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Private Credit and Public Debt. By Anatol Murad. Washington: 

Public Affairs Press, 1954. Pp. 195. $38.75. 

It is rather unusual, in a time of full employment, to find a 
book prophesying the doom of the capitalist system. Professor 
Murad, however, uses an intricate set of theorems to accom- 
plish this result. 
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His argument is that our credit system will inevitably be 
transformed, until the main source of credit will be an ever 
mounting and ever more burdensome public debt. The present 
system of capitalist credit is adequate until a stage of full em- 
ployment is reached. At this point, there will not be sufficient 
labor resources for further expansion. The desire for securities 
can only be satisfied through the multiplication of government 
bonds. 

As a starting point, the author seems to use many of the 
classical socialist theses, dressed up in post-Keynsian terminol- 
ogy. To him the essence of capitalism is the ability of creditors 
to receive income without working. This drive, he alleges, will 
ultimately create too great a drain on the productive system 
and thus lead to a breakdown in the economy. 

Space does not permit an analysis of all the flaws in his 
reasoning. The most obvious is the postulate that full employ- 
ment generates pressures which inevitably lead to declining pro- 
duction and income. 

REV. JOHN F. CRONIN, S.S. 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington 5, D. C. 


Welfare of Nations. By Michele Fiore. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1955. Pp. 708. $6.00. 


Utopia has apparently been the complete preoccupation of 
Mr. Fiore’s adult years. He tells us that the idea of his book 
dates back to the time of the Italian campaign in Africa. The 
text shows the strain of adapting earlier arguments and proofs 
to the many political and economic changes that have occurred 
in the world since that time. 

Though a naturalized American citizen of Italian birth, the 
author holds no brief for Mussolini or Fascism. He is strictly 
on the side of democracy and the angels and everything else you 
and I are for, including a full dinner pail and free enterprise. 
He is not even against the wealthy and the ruling classes (sy- 
nonymous in his view) as such, but only as is, blaming on their 
greed the senseless economic dislocations which he insists are 
the root cause of the world’s lack of peace and order. 

There are pages and pages of formulas and graphs purport- 
ing to prove how economic activities in Communities (roughly 
corresponding to our counties), Zones (roughly our states), Su- 
perzones (countries or parts of countries or two or more coun- 
tries), and the Federation of Nations, can rationally be coordi- 
nated and enhanced by the simple gimmick of a severe inherit- 
ance tax (plus some additional tax moneys) judiciously applied 
by Economic Welfare Branch (subject to check by People’s Wel- 
fare Branch, and both in turn by Judiciary Branch) in purchas- 
ing goods at a fair support price and selling them to the poor 
(including poor businessmen) at a fair market price. 
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There are many chapters on what the world and each small 
corner of it would be like under the scheme. Unfortunately there 
is not even a paragraph on who is to convert whom, and how, 
into changing present forms of government into the new system 
of bureaus so elaborately blue printed. 

Mr. Fiore has chosen the right word to describe the way 
many people will regard his grand idea: visionary. It is incon- 
ceivable that the idea is significant. 

WILLIAM E. BROWN 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Big Business Executive. By Mabel Newcomer. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1955. Pp. xii+164. $4.00. 


Each age has its hero group. The feudal period had its 
knights. The capitalistic era has its big business executives. 
Like the knights, the executives have been surrounded by 
legends. Professor Newcomer, nevertheless, gives us solid in- 
formation about corporation presidents and board chairmen and 
their jobs. Her approach is in part statistical. Her methods 
seem satisfactory. 

Presidents have great influence in selecting their successors 
and favor men with views like their own. Merit, chance, and 
good connections have their place in the climb to the top. College 
education and secure family background seem essential. The 
selection process especially favors those of Republican Party 
and Episcopalian Church affiliations. 

Corporation presidents are not usually fired outright since 
board members defend their choices. With advancing age, a 
president can reasonably look forward to becoming chairman 
of the board with fewer duties and no decrease in salary. Board 
chairmen are often not expected to retire before seventy. Most 
big business executives like their jobs. They have every reason 
to. No other men in our society are so well rewarded. 

JAMES EDWARD MCKEOWN 
DePaul University, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Sexual Behavior in American Society. Edited by Jerome Himel- 
hoch and Sylvia Fleis Fava. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co., 1955. Pp. xvii+446. $4.00. 


This reviewer was of the opinion, before taking up this book, 
that a perfectly valid criticism of the Kinsey Reports — Sexual 
Behavior in the Human Male (1948) and Sexual Behavior in the 
Human Female (1953) — was that Dr. Kinsey’s samples were 
not representative of the general and female population of In- 
diana, of the United States, or of any other clearly defined popu- 
lation. The title of the present volume challenges this opinion. 
Apparently a valid criticism of the two reports, when judged 
separately, suddenly becomes invalid when the two widely pub- 
licized reports are considered together. 
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But the current volume, containing 39 critiques of the re- 
ports, confirms the reviewer’s original opinion by a wide ma- 
jority. It is therefore difficult to understand why the editors 
should fasten a misleading title on their book. If they blundered 
in this respect, how is it possible to have confidence in their 
selection of the critiques here presented? 

The majority of the learned authorities who contribute to 
this erudite symposium take vigorous exception to Dr. Kinsey’s 
theory of human sexuality which is little more than zoological 
behaviorism. They charge him with being both psychologically 
and sociologically naive. They underscore again and again his 
biological bias and the methodological limitations of his studies. 
They complain that the two reports, which deal only with the 
discrete elements of sexual experience, their frequency and dis- 
tribution, throw little light or no light upon how sex actually 
functions in either a social or a marriage interactional context. 
A New York attorney, Morris L. Ernest, and a few others are 
eulogistic. 

If the Kinsey Reports are so imperfect, inadequate, imprac- 
tical, and misleading, as judged by the majority of contemporary 
authorities, do we need another book to convey the impression 
that we have at hand the final and definitive knowledge on 
American sexual behavior? 

JOHN J. O’CONNOR 
Georgetown University, Washington 7, D. C. 


Christian Design for Sex. By Joseph Buckley, S.M. Chicago: 
Fides Publishers Association, 1952. Pp. xix+216. $3.50. 


One of the reviewer’s first contacts with this little volume 
came through a college student. She said that she and all her 
friends were reading it “to get themselves straightened out.” 
And they found it excellent. While this is not the express pur- 
pose for which the book was written it is interesting to note that 
it has been serving this function. Father Buckley states in the 
introduction that the book was written for parents, teachers, 
and those preparing for marriage. In it he seeks to clarify and 
develop proper attitudes toward sex and to present general prin- 
ciples that will assist in evaluating situations and solving prob- 
lems in this and related fields. 

The book is well written and well documented. The author 
has achieved remarkable success in presenting his material in 
such a way that the average reader may grasp its full meaning. 


This is not merely a discussion of the physical aspects of 
marriage. It is much more. It deals with such questions as 
purity, modesty, the essence of the marital contract and the 
violations thereof. The chapter on “Passion and the Passions” 
contains practical guides to such practical questions as how one 
can distinguish between temptation and sin. 
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An excellent chapter on “Marriage and Consecrated Virgin- 
ity” contains valuable material not found in many textbooks. 
Various appendices are meant to supplement the chapters. The 
one on hormones and sexual characteristics (“the tastes engender 
manliness, courage, enterprise” — among other “masculine char- 
acters”; the ovaries, domesticity and other ‘feminine characters 
at their best,” p. 207), in the opinion of this reviewer, confuses 
the author’s discussion of the differences between the sexes. 

It is recommended that this book be placed on supplementary 
readings lists for courses on marriage. 

MARGARET M. BEDARD 
College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Anticipating Your Marriage. By Robert O. Blood, Jr. Glencoe, 
Ill.: The Free Press, 1955. Pp. v+482. $5.00. 


About 10 million Americans today have been involved in 
marital breakups. More than 150,000 children a year are affected 
by this condition. The opportunities for human suffering appar- 
ently are far greater than the opportunities for human happi- 
ness in our social living today. This condition is particularly 
true in American family life. To help resolve this problem, Pro- 
fessor Blood has attempted to present a fresh synthesis of the 
best subject matter plus specific innovations in his book An- 
ticipating Your Marriage. 

The text covers a much wider field than its title indicates. 
The analytical table of contents is encyclopedic. Part One touches 
upon every aspect of dating, choosing a partner, growing in 
love, giving physical expression to love, types of individual sexual 
activity, and the engagement. Part Two analyzes the wedding, 
the honeymoon, learning to act as a husband and wife, solving 
marriage problems, dealing with trouble, achieving sexual satis- 
faction, managing family finances, and functioning as a married 
couple. Part Three treats parenthood and Part Four discusses 
family living. 

The author constantly contrasts the conservative teachings 
and thought of the Roman Catholic Church with the contempo- 
rary evaluations of modern liberal thinking. His analysis fre- 
quently falls short of the mark. The treatment of divorce, 
rhythm, or the institution of marriage itself is not adequate 
according to accepted Catholic teachings. Professor Blood does 
not fully comprehend the sacramental nature of marriage as a 
Divinely instituted association whose purpose and function were 
established by the Divine Creator. 

At times the author, unfortunately, produces the impression 
that certain ideas on sex are morally right because Kinsey in 
his (questionable) work reveals that they are statistically com- 
mon. Whenever a moral judgment is to be made the author 
terms the area controversial and leaves the reader to deduce his 
own evaluation. In fact one cannot fail to gain the impression 
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that to be objective, moral codes are to be eliminated (p. 112). 

An unusual item placed in Professor Blood’s book which rare- 
ly appears in secular texts is the ““Ante-Nuptial Agreement To 
Be Signed by Applicants for Dispensation From Impediment of 
Mixed Religion or Disparity of Cult’ as required by the Roman 
Catholic Church (p. 46-47). 

The encyclopedic treatment of subject matter, however, has 
produced a serious defect in the text. Too many facets of mar- 
riage are treated in a cursory fashion. In addition to this, weak 
methodology and limited statistical presentation make the work 
generally unsuitable for academic purposes in Catholic insti- 
tutions. WALTER L. WILLIGAN 
St. John’s University, Queens 31, N. Y. 


Protestant-Catholic-Jew. By Will Herberg. New York: Double- 
day & Co. Inc., 1955. Pp. 320. $4.00. 


The major points of Mr. Herberg’s book appear to be: the 
old sense of belonging based on ethnic origin has been replaced 
by membership in one of the three great religious bodies in 
America — Protestantism, Catholicism or Judaism; all are now 
considered equally legitimate expressions of religious belief; 
and all are heavily influenced by secularism at least among rank 
and file communicants. Proof for the first statement is not con- 
clusive. The second claim is debatable but the third is not with- 
out foundation in fact. 

The research of Ruby Jo Reeves Kennedy on mixed religious 
marriage in New Haven is offered in proof of the first thesis. 
Catholic sociologists will certainly recall research in Washing- 
ton, Pittsburgh and in other dioceses by Brother Schnepp, 
Father Coakley, and Father Thomas which question the high 
rate of intra-religious marriage cited by Kennedy. 

Studies such as They Went to College and those dealing 
with discrimination in professional schools make it difficult to 
believe that “The only kind of separateness or diversity that 
America recognizes as permanent, and yet also involving no 
status of inferiority, is the diversity of separateness of religious 
community” (p. 51). Gentleman’s Agreement was as much 
fact as fiction even though it was a novel. 

Herberg is on much sounder ground in indicating the extent 
to which secularism has probably invaded all religions. Father 
Fichter’s excellent study — still unique in kind — spelled out 
in detail what Herberg pictures in more general terms. 

It is easy to criticize this work. It is harder to do it justice. 
It is a scholarly, stimulating study which deserves more than 
mere reading. Even though it is not possible to agree entirely 
with Herberg, neither can the work of one of the very best 
writers in this field be neglected. It deserves a reading. 


JOHN J. KANE 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
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Aspects of the Church. By Yves de Montcheuil, S.J. Chicago: 
Fides Publishers Association, 1955. Pp. 197. $3.75. 


Pére Montcheuil was killed by the Gestapo in 1944. This is 
the third of his works to appear in English. Happily for the 
world, his thinking on theological matters has become increas- 
ingly widespread. 

The French world of Catholicism has been a disturbing one. 
In most instances, one must read these Frenchmen in order to 
find out what it is they say. A recent article in Commonweal 
(December 2, 1955) by Father Ong will help many Americans 
to grapple with the French mind. We do hear so much about the 
French workingman and the middle class, regarding attitudes 
toward the Church. The terrific intellectual and literary im- 
pact of the Frenchman as a Catholic writer comes to us fre- 
quently in translation, but its appeal is not always widespread, 
and there is much which has not yet appeared in translation. 

But in this land of Maritain (I think one should always say 
“the Maritains” when speaking about France), Péguy, Pschari, 
Bernanos, Mauriac, Lubac, Chardin, and so many more, the 
reader must come to terms, sooner or later, with the French 
when they talk about the Church. It was Peguy, I think, who 
spoke of “going down into the street.” To this reviewer, the 
apologetics, the science (very much so with Chardin), the the- 
ology, the novel, and the poem, constantly reveal the French 
impulse to go down into the street. It is not like our American 
illness of living in the street so people can admire you, with 
your doors open and your voices high and shrill; it is the in- 
tellectual precision of the Frenchman who will not be silent about 
the intellectual aspects of Catholicism. He is not afraid to be 
Catholic in the street; he has been preserved from the spurious 
puritanism which makes a noise when it is time to say a silent 
prayer. 

The book is not about sociology, although its contents ought 
to be of some interest to sociologists. Its explanations of the 
Church, like so many facets of the diamond, are not going to 
be entirely new to the well-instructed Catholic. The book is 
important because the problems described are explained so well. 
It is one of those good explanations which always makes the 
convert Catholic (like this reviewer) want to say, “I wish I 
were not in the Church, for if I were not, and could read this, 
then I would come in.” 

There is no table of contents, at least not in my copy, so 
these topics may be listed here: the problem of the Church; 
Kingdom of God and the new Israel; the Church: the Body of 
Christ; Interior Life of the Church; Catholicity ; Sanctity ; Hier- 
archy; position of the Christian; non-believers. If one can de- 
scribe a theme, it would be this: the Church as made up of its 
members, must accept the differences in peoples; it is not to be 
identified with some single culture! A second theme: there can- 
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not be a choice about membership, as one cannot be arbitrary 
about God’s Body. With such themes, such striking ideas, as 
explaining the point ‘‘no salvation outside the Church,” the out- 
sider who works for truth and justice thus places the Church, 
as it were, in his debt, and thus he is with it. But one would 
have to read this part of the book. 

For our Catholics who have chosen the profession of sociology 
this is worthy reading, for in the mad shuffle for atomistic bits 
of empirical data, one of us might forget that being a Catholic 
is still greater than being a sociologist. Ours is then a double 
burden, and a chance for heroism at times, especially since most 
of us are ordinary people when it comes to being either saints or 
scientific genuises. 

ALLEN SPITZER 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


Parish Priest. By Eugene Masure. Chicago: Fides Publishers, 
1955. Pp. 255. $3.95. 


This work of Canon Eugene Masure, aimed at specifying the 
essential nature of the secular, as distinguished from the re- 
ligious, priesthood is a first rate theological treatise, far superior 
to several American books directed to the same end. As a matter 
of fact, this book is so excellent that it places the name of 
Masure high in a French ecclesiastical firmament already made 
brilliant by such stars as Suhard, Lubac, and Michonneau. 

Masure, like many modern ecclesiastics, wants to resurrect 
the secular priesthood from its low appreciation among laics, 
and particularly among potential candidates for the priesthood. 
But this is no emotional appeal against the distortions of the 
popular mind. Rather is this a creative work which attempts 
to develop doctrine in accordance with sound norms of theology. 
The author contends that the Council of Trent, in the sixteenth 
century, while energetically affirming the dogmatic efficacy of 
sacred rites, left the question of mystical effects open to theo- 
logians. He further affirms that the Council did not want to 
define the priesthood. Christ was a priest on Calvary, a teacher 
or doctor at the Sermon on the Mount, a king when He governed, 
a prophet when He taught. The act by which the Apostles were 
instituted priests does not exhaust the definition of their priest- 
hood. Nor is the modern priesthood limited to the power of the 
Eucharist and Penance. 

The priesthood is not an institution separate from the epis- 
copate. “The presbyteral priesthood does not consist first of all 
nor solely in the individualized power to consecrate the body 
of Christ and to administer the sacraments validly, but in the 
priest’s subordinate participation in the religious and apostolic 
functions of his Bishop.” The power to consecrate is but a sign 
of the realities it contains but which extend beyond it. The 
priestly state must be defined through the episcopal state — 
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if it is to be rightly understood. It is a participated, derived, 
and subordinate priesthood. 

In this reviewer’s judgment the power of the ordinary parish 
priest to administer the sacrament of confirmation is nowhere 
better explained. The grace, spirituality, the dignity of this 
pastoral priesthood is somewhat different from that of the re- 
ligious. This priesthood has communal aspects not appreciated 
since the days of the Fathers. 

GEORGE A. KELLY 


Family Life Bureau, Archdiocese of New York, New York City 


Fountain of Justice. By John C. H. Wu. New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1955. Pp. ix+287. $3.75. 


“As law is made for man, not man for law, so no human 
law can be called just and reasonable which tends to frustrate 
the ultimate end of man” (p. 33). With this statement the 
author points directly to the essence of law and, in particular, 
of human law which cannot consist solely in the principle of 
utility to the body politic. Much more is included, above all those 
higher values which are proper to man as man. 


The philosophy of the natural law is the subject of Fountain 
of Justice. With this philosophy basic to his theories, Dr. Wu 
re-examines some of the positivistic and utilitarian trends that 
have permeated legal philosophy and practice. By necessity he 
comes to the conclusion that these trends are to be considered 
as alien factors in the whole legal system. His special concern 
is the Common Law which he very aptly calls the “cradle Chris- 
tian.”” Using the metaphysical, historical and in his presentation 
of illustrative cases also the experimental method, he traces the 
Common Law back to its Anglo-Saxon origin, shows its develop- 
ment throughout English history and then analyzes its contribu- 
tions to the American legal system. 


The second part of the book deals with the juridical wisdom 
of Christ and the Christian influence on the Common Law. It 
is particularly this part which leads the reader directly to the 
source of law and justice. In this connection the author de- 
scribes the close relation between law and morals. The implicit 
emphasis throughout the book is: the purpose of law is not to 
make men obedient but to make them good, to enable them to 
reach their final end — God. 


The book is the fruit of much scholarly work. The author, 
however, does not stop at mere theoretical treatises. It is pre- 
cisely his mature approach to the concept of man which enables 
him to have his theories supported by reality. Fountain of 
Justice is no schematic study — it is close to life, based on the 
moderate realism of Thomistic teachings as they pertain to man 
and society. This book will prove a gold mine not only for pro- 
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fessionals but also for a great number of readers to whom it 
will lay open the field of the law. 

SISTER MECHTRAUD, S.SP.S. 
Holy Ghost College, Manila, P. I. 


Africa in the Modern World. Edited by Calvin W. Stillman. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1955. Pp. x+342. 
$6.00. 


Christendom was given time to win the loyalty of Africa 
before the rise of the Red menace. But how badly used was the 
time is suggested by the Nigerian’s thanks to the malaria mos- 
quito for having made white residence impossible. So self-seek- 
ing has been the European carving up the continent that for the 
native the means to self-realization have usually been more close- 
ly rationed as they were more effective. The European official 
who confessed, “Try as I may, I cannot overcome the distaste 
I feel when an African comes into my office wearing shoes and 
speaking my language properly,” was representative of his class. 
Even today, in UN the African hears his injuries frankly de- 
clared only by the hypocritical U.S.S.R. Our spokesmen must 
straddle lest they offend imperialistic allies or be reminded of 
colored American second-class citizenship. 

In Africa the voice of the Church reminding of Christ’s self- 
identification with the native, “As you do unto the least of 
these. . .,” ‘is lost in the clamor of wrangling creeds. No wonder 
the African essayist protested, “The Negro of Africa, whoever 
he may be, has a rudiment of religion; to take it away from him 
and substitute atheism or a confusion of imported religious doc- 
trines is a sure way to make him an alienated person; he must 
choose one of them and it is up to the colonizer to find it.” 

If for Africa one doubts that Christ is “the way, the truth, 
and the life,” it is not because another “way” is shown in this 
book. Yet it is the impressive, objective, joint-product of sixteen 
social scientists from five nations, describing largely sub-Saharan 
African conditions, their meaning, and their consequences. It is 
a product of a 1953 Institute in International Relations held at 
the University of Chicago. 

JOHN E. COOGAN, S.J. 
University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Mich. 


Readings in Anthropology. Edited by E. Adamson Hoebel, Jesse 
D. Jennings and Elmer R. Smith. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1955. Pp. xiv+417. $6.00. 


Doubtless most of the readers of this review have become 
increasingly aware of the demand for anthropology on the under- 
graduate level. It is part of the trend toward greater integration 
and cooperation among the sciences of man and society. Because 
so many sociologists are interested in this development and, 
consequently, in courses in anthropology, this book of readings 
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will be welcomed by them. It will help liven any teaching on 
the subject. 


It would be impossible in so short a space to review the fifty- 
one articles making up this collection. Some are excellent, others 
of questionable value. One meets the usual difficulties in termi- 
nology found in so much anthropological literature. Thus, man is 
declared not to be human either because of the stage in the 
evolutionary process or because of some handicaps at a later 
stage, e.g., “deaf mutes who grow up without the use of symbols 
are not human beings” (p. 303). But as this is not meant to be 
a text but a selection of readings to acquaint “‘the beginner, not 
the specialist” with the works of a number of anthropologists, 
one might say that it well fulfills this aim. 


Most of the articles are from learned journals and a large 
proportion from the American Anthropologist. Over half the 
book is devoted to cultural anthropology: primitive technology, 
organization and customs, language, and “society and culture.” 
The section on physical anthropology and race could provide 
some basic material for sociology courses, and the last section 
on applied anthropology gives some interesting insights into the 
question of the role of the anthropologist. 

Many of the selections have bibliographies and the book has 
a good index. 

MARGARET M. BEDARD 
College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Hopi Ethics: A Theoretical Analysis. By Richard B. Brandt. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1954. Pp. x+398. 
$7.50. 


Ethical studies of the American Indians have emphasized 
either the primitive customs of various tribes (which was the 
method of Schmidt and his religion-minded followers) or the 
effect on primitive customs of white man influence, money, and 
liquor. This book is of the latter type. Its deficiencies are an 
indifference and shallowness toward the primitive customs, and 
— as the sub-title suggests — a tendency to generalization about 
cultural ethics everywhere. The good features — the effort at 
wide interviewing, honest contact and (in the interviews but 
not the conclusions) objective reporting — do not outweigh the 
deficiencies. 


The author concludes that the ethics of the Hopi, and of most 
other cultures, can be explained on the the theorem of utility 
(unfavorable attitudes reflect a belief in generally unfavorable 
results of certain acts, either in general or to the individual) ; 
and the theorem of reward (ethical attitudes reflect a belief that 
certain behavior will be rewarding) (p. 321, 329). Although 
the author admits in his notes that these theorems “explain” be- 
havior only in the sense that they fit the facts (p. 372), he has 
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in the text seemed to assume that these theories exhaustively 
account for the behavior. 

In the notes, too, he recognizes his own shallowness toward 
the true primitive culture. For instance, after observing that 
persons condemn ceremonial continence because they no longer 
believe in the rain-making ceremonies of which it is a part (p. 
323), he says in the notes (p. 373), “Yet ceremonial continence 
is part of the whole religious system and may have other mean- 
ings.” In the text the author judges the entire religious custom 
(even if hypothetically) by what he considers ethical norms, but 
the note makes a reservation which, if proportionately honored, 
would be admirable and objective. 

Perhaps the villain here is an attempt to consider ethics 
apart from religion, which is good procedure basically ; but there 
is inconsistency in including religious or quasi-religious beliefs 
in research and then relegating them to a note in generalization. 
In fact, the author gives only the barest mention to religion as 
such throughout the book, although it is patently inseparable 
from most of the beliefs, customs, and even changes which are 
used as ethical evidence. 

The positive value of this volume consists in its interesting 
account of the Hopi village which is the main theatre of inves- 
tigation, and in its interest as an example of labored relativism 
in ethics. 

LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 
District 19, United Steelworkers of America 
400 Lock Street, Tarentum, Pa. 


Culture and Experience. By A. Irving Hallowell. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1955. Pp. xvi+434. $7.00. 


Fifteen reprinted articles and five ad hoc chapters of unpub- 
lished material on psychologico-anthropological problems have 
been assembled in honor of the author’s sixtieth birthday. The 
collection points up the asymptotic nature of Hallowell’s writings 
over the past twenty-five years. The persistently recurring theme 
is: How does culture in an uncivilized milieu “specify the values of 
life, define situations in a meaningful way, and provide patterns 
of social interaction for achieving traditional goals?” In his 
research into the formative and behavioral aspects of person- 
ality he has delved into problems of perception, spatial and tem- 
poral orientation, fear, anxiety, psycho-sexual adjustment, ag- 
gression, acculturation, self and self-awareness, values and men- 
tal health. 

All of Hallowell’s primary data are taken from three reser- 
vations of the Saulteaux or Ojibwa Indians. His restricted sam- 
ple represents about five per cent of the tribe’s population and 
about two per cent of the area occupied by the thirty thousand 
Ojibwa. From this small segment he generalizes not only about 
all the Ojibwa, but with excerpts from the literature sparsely 
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scattered over three hundred years, he also attempts to construct 
an areal basic personality type for all the Indians of Northeast- 
ern Canada. 

Hallowell’s application of the Rorschach test to these people 
of another cultural tradition and his hypothesis of “psychologi- 
cal continuity” through three hundred years of acculturation 
must await the verdict of other comparable research. 

The initial chapter on the evolution of the human mind a la 
John Dewey does much to spoil the book. Praiseworthy is his 
rejection in Chapter II, of the recapitulation theory and its use 
by Freud, Piaget, G. Stanley Hall and others. 


SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V.D. 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Modern Homesteaders: The Life of a Twentieth-Century Fron- 
tier Community. By Evon Z. Vogt. Cambridge, Mass.: The 
Belknap (Harvard University) Press, 1955. Pp. xi+232. 
$4.25. 


A laudable wedding of theory with empirical observation is 
here represented. A part of the most extensive Harvard project 
in the comparative study of values in five cultures of the Ameri- 
can Southwest, it focuses its efforts upon an analysis of the com- 
munity of “Homestead,” using the framework of the values 
brought by its inhabitants when they migrated from their point 
of origin in Texas. The major value orientations, according to 
Vogt, involve Individualism; Mastery over Nature; Living for 
the Future; Working-Loafing ; and Group Superiority-Inferiority 
assumptions. These major orientations are then reduced to “as- 
sociated,” or derived, values having more specific bearing upon 
the day-to-day living of these ‘modern homesteaders.” 

The overview presented in the introduction, in which the 
major theoretical approach is set forth and described, and the 
first two chapters describing the geography, demography, and 
economy of the community under study prepare the reader for 
the more detailed development given in the remainder of the 
book. Here, each of the major value orientations is given separ- 
ate treatment in terms of its relation to the organization of social 
life in “Homestead.” An appendix is also furnished to provide a 
note of empirical justification to the selection of values made 
by the author. 

The scientific validity of the work rests, of course, on the 
accuracy and adequacy of Vogt’s identification of the “major” 
and “associated” value orientations. Should it develop that any 
major values were overlooked or misapplied, the entire resulting 
analysis would constitute a rather gross distortion — this, of 
course, is a constant pitfall for the observer who would define 
and interpret the implications of his subject’s values. For in- 
stance, in a very minor interpretation, one might question 
whether the fact that a Texan named Gene Autry defeated a 
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Spanish American in an election contest is to be rightly taken 
— as evidence of the operation of a “group superiority” com- 
plex. 

However, in the absence of reviewer familiarity with the five 
cultures involved in the Harvard project, it must be admitted 
that Vogt presents a convincing case and that his book should 
arouse much interest in the other products of this extensive 
project which are still to be published. 

GORDON C. ZAHN 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Netherlanders in America: Dutch Immigration to the United 
States and Canada, 1789-1950. By Henry S. Lucas. [History 
and Political Science Series.] Ann Arbor: The University 
of Michigan Press, 1955. Pp. xxi+744. $10.00. 


All those who are descendants of Dutch stock will take pride 
in this book which recounts the fortunes of the sturdy Dutch 
settlers in the New World and traces their migrations from cen- 
ters in Michigan and Iowa to neighboring mid-American states 
and on to Canada, the Southwest, and the far shores of the 
Pacific coast. The immigrant from the Netherlands brought a 
rich cultural inheritance based on centuries of thought and 





labor, and while he embraced his new opportunities eagerly, and | 
along with them a strange language and foreign customs, he | 
nevertheless was not inclined to let his own culture pass into | 
oblivion. Professor Lucas shows that the Dutch immigrant | 
gave as much to American life as he received from it, and that | 


the life of America was enriched by his contributions. The dis- 


tinctly Dutch contribution is reflected at the present time most | 


stirkingly in various communities, notably in Michigan and 
Iowa. 

One finishes the book with the impression that the author’s 
painstaking research and thorough scholarship have combined 


to cover every conceivable aspect of Dutch life, and that he has | 
accounted for every last Netherlander who ever put his foot on | 


American soil. Entering into the life and thought of the tena- 
cious Dutch immigrant, the author shows how the spiritual quali- 


ties which permeated the thought and controlled the life of the | 


immigrant often guided him in the process of becoming a part 
of American life. 

Naturally the settler had to deal first wth the economic prob- 
lems confronting him. Modest, sober, even stern, and with a 
large capacity for hard work, the Netherlander established him- 
self on the land and gained the respect of his American neigh- 
bors. Without delay he interested himself in the ways of his 
adopted land and soon became an active citizen exercising his 
political rights. This is a well written and intensely human 
story of a people who became good Americans by entering into 
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the spirit of the New World without sacrificing the virtues they 
brought with them from the old. 

JOSEPH W. SCHMITZ 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Tex. 


The Meaning of America. By Leland Dewitt Baldwin. Pitts- 
burgh: The University of Pittsburgh Press, 1955. Pp. 319. 
$4.00. 


In comparing the methodology of historical research and 
sociological investigation, E. K. Francis in a recent article said 
that there exist two distinct and polar types of scholarly investi- 
gation in the life of man as man, one of which may be termed 
ideographic or historical, the other nomothetic, scientific, or 
sociological (Review of Politics, 13: 354-374). One often won- 
ders exactly how far this observation can apply without some- 
how affecting the over-all view of each science on the same issue 
and therefore violating the fundamental spirit of their respec- 
tive methodologies. 

A comparison of Baldwin’s The Meaning of America and 
Riesman’s monumental Lonely Crowd shows an interesting 
cleavage of their perspectives. Much has been said about Ries- 
man’s books, yet Baldwin’s scholarly investigation also deserves 
some attention. This book comprises a series of sixteen essays, 
refined from material in his previous ten books. Using the 
background of American history of the past 300 years, the author 
critically analyzes various social institutions and their implica- 
tions for the dynamic formation of the so-called American spirit. 
Like Riesman, he stresses that a society can get out of touch 
with itself, depending on the relation between what it is and 
what it thinks it is and wants to be. Like Riesman, he also 
stresses the importance of the value system of a society in the 
over-all structure of the individual’s character. 

The first three essays develop the main thesis around the 
background of American character. Early America was much 
more than an individualistic society; it was a society with many 
diversified sectional values and traditions. Modern regionalism 
has had a long history of intersectional and interinstitutional 
struggles and compromises. Many of the cultural developments 
and their geographical signficances are presented. But the bases 
of values are actually the modified European inheritance — the 
Englishman’s love of action and distrust of logic blended with 
the mental rigidity of the Scotch; the German’s patience and 
thrift blended with the Irishman’s human sympathies and blar- 
ney. From the early American Negro population, the nation’s 
scene has been colorfully decorated with labor and economic 
enrichment seldom realized by Whites. 

In the next six or seven essays, the author critically analyzes 
the American political and economic system. It is more a hero- 
interpretation with emphasis on Hamilton, Jefferson, and Jack- 
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son, than it is a socio-psychological analysis. Baldwin, never- 
theless, has not neglected the importance of the latter. 

Capitalism, starting with Darwinism, Marxism, and Spen- 
cerism, developed along with the industrialization of this coun- 
try, and emerged into the so-called pragmatic corporationism 
of Henry Ford, and the cultural pragmatism of William James, 
John Dewey and his associates. 

Then, in the 1880s came Lester F. Ward’s fight against Spen- 
cerian determinism which had laid the foundation of sociology. 
The economist, Simon N. Patten, criticized the economy of 
scarcity and he was reinforced by a galaxy of professional econo- 
mists, including the embittered Thorstein Veblen. The Protes- 
tant churches were affected by the program called the Social 
Gospel and thus widened the split between the Fundamentalists 
and Modernists. The Roman Catholic Church rejected Pragmat- 
ism and sought a program based upon the Encyclical Rerum 
Novarum, promulgated in 1891. 

In the meantime, a group of writers whom Theodore Roose- 
velt called the muckrakers started a progressive social movement 
which actually led the Great Entrepreneurs to leave behind to 
their fellow citizens some evidence of love and gratitude, by 
using their fortunes to set up Foundations and to subsidize in- 
stitutes, universities, and medical centers. 

The last three essays lead to the main thesis of the modern 
American spirit and the mission of American civilization. As 
a historian, Baldwin disagrees with Riesman’s conclusion of the 
conformity-seeking American, “the urban other-directed” type. 
Baldwin believes that actual standardization need not necessarily 
be conformity. The mass production of books, records, and pub- 
lic education will not pander to mediocrity. Many of his political 
views are reflected in this latter part of his work, a fact which 
casts some doubt on his objectivity in analyzing historical facts. 

WILLIAM T. LIU 
Nazareth College, Louisville, Ky. 


Victorian People. By Asa Briggs. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1955. Pp. ix+313. $5.00. 


The Victorian era often seems pretty much like a Victorian 
matron — imposing, proper, as straitlaced in manners as in 
figure, and extremely difficult to get acquainted with. It is Mr. 
Briggs’ purpose in Victorian People to offer a modern reader the | 
opportunity for as close and as sympathetic an acquaintance as | 
his own obviously is. He focusses his attention on the years 
between the Great Exhibition of 1851 and the second Reform 
Bill in 1867, which he sees as the golden age of Victorian Eng- 
land, and organizes his discussion about ten outstanding men. 

He begins, appropriately, with a study of Sir Joseph Paxton, 
builder of the Crystal Palace, and closes with a study of Disraeli; 
other individuals discussed — not as subjects of biography but 
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as focal points in the pattern of the era — are John Arthur Roe- 
buck, Anthony Trollope, Walter Bagehot, Samuel Smiles, Thomas 
Hughes, Robert Applegarth, John Bright, and Robert Lowe. 
Of these perhaps only Disraeli would strike the ordinary reader 
as an obvious choice. One might, for instance, expect that a 
discussion of the public schools would be centered on the famous 
Thomas Arnold of Rugby, whose dominant influence Briggs 
clearly indicates. Yet the career of Thomas Hughes, author of 
Tom Brown’s School Days, serves much better to illustrate the 
role of the public schools in the era. 

The other individual choices seem equally happy. And 
Briggs’ acquaintance with the era is so vast — it ranges from 
political and economic theory to popular songs — and so lightly 
carried, that he can organize the separate studies into a unified, 
intelligible picture in which the only noteworthy lacuna is the 
absence of any adequate discussion of the religious spirit of the 
age. 

In short, Victorian People is valuable and interesting, much 
like discovering that the imposing grandame is really Aunt 
Bessie Stokes, fascinating, extremely human character, easy to 
get along with, and not above taking a wee nip on occasion. 

RALPH THAYER, S.M. 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Tex. 


The Social Welfare Forum, 1954. By the Editorial Committee, 
National Conference of Social Work. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1955. Pp. xvi+267. $5.00. 


The theme of the Eighty-first Annual Forum of the National 
Conference of Social Work was “Inventory and Opportunity.” 
This very general theme was channelled into specificity by limit- 
ing its application to 1953-54. 

Among the five selections by the Editorial Group in the broad 
topics area, two were, to this reviewer’s mind, worthy of weighty 
consideration. ‘Social Welfare — A World Concept” appraised 
well the real differences between our Western advance and the 
non-Western under-development in terms of physical and ma- 
terial well-being. There is some less emphatic mention of social 
and spiritual needs to be filled from our superiority and abun- 
dance. 

This first paper educes the salutary thought that the oppor- 
tunity depends on our Western conscience in social welfare — 
that we have to have a firm conviction on the dignity of man, 
be he a citizen able to vote Point-Four sudsidies or a Nigerian 
tribesman without a tractor. Economic well-being is essential 
but not exclusive in man’s fulfillment. 

The second topic “Government in Social Welfare,” a triptych 
of three individuals, appeared to think of man’s welfare pri- 
marily in terms of American currency. Welfare for under- 
developed groups was measured largely in dollar benefices and 
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could be expected in the ratio that dollars could flow into their 
sections. 

We need not be pure idealists to think that even primitive 
peoples have no other life concerns than those articles purchas- 
able with dollars nor any human hope other than economic im- 
provement. If the papers are reflections of the American mind, 
then we have only material resources for material neds. If, on 
the other hand, we really believe there are spiritual aspects in 
everyone’s welfare it would be well to bring them out in inven- 
tories and encourage their supplementation. Then, as the final 
paper on “A Base for Community Welfare Studies” concludes, 
“The rewards of the process will be commensurate with the 
talents it absorbs.” 

LUCIAN LAUERMAN 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


A Sociology of Education. By Wilbur B. Brookover. New York: 
American Book Company, 1955. Pp. viii+436. $4.75. 


Of the texts available in the field of educational sociology, 
it would seem to me that Wilbur B. Brookover’s A Sociology of 
Education is one of the most usable ones. The author makes 
an analysis of the social relations existing in the schools, and 
then points the way to a development of personality through the 
study of teacher roles and pupil adjustment. A study of the 
American pattern of education, with intergroup relations and 
interactions, forms the subject matter for the second part of the 
book. In this part, especially in chapter 5, he draws a very 
definite class distinction among American school children as | 
to the social classes: e.g., upper-upper, lower-upper, upper-mid- 
dle, etc. Although the author realizes that a very exact distinc- | 
tion cannot be drawn between the classes, it would seem that he 
overdoes the painting of the picture of class distinctions. Nor 
does he insist upon the fact that crossing the social barrier be- 
tween classes is a common occurrence. 

The heart of the book is Part IV, “The School and Person- 
ality.” In this part the author studies the role of the teacher in 
the school and the community, he analyzes teacher personality 
and the student’s reaction to the teacher, both individually and | 
as a member of a professional group. The potential of the | 
teacher’s influence in and out of school situations is emphasized. | 

In general, therefore, Brookover’s A Sociology of Education 
should prove to be a very valuable text in the field of educational 
sociology. 

BRO. EUGENE JANSON, S.M. 
Assumption High School, East St. Louis, Ill. 


Children and Families in the Courts of New York City. By 
Walter Gellhorn. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 
1954. Pp. xii+403. $5.00. 
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Probably only a lawyer could thread his way through the 
maze of the New York City court system as it relates to families 
and children. Professor Gellhorn of the Columbia Law School 
explored the maze and produced a comprehensive, detailed report 
on how New York’s courts try, and frequently fail, to meet the 
needs of those in trouble. 

He is not concerned with changes in substantive law. He is 
concerned with institutional changes and presents almost a case 
history of how justice and equity can be defeated by an institu- 
tion that has not kept pace with the society it exists to serve. 

Professor Gellhorn’s discussion of adoption, the handling of 
delinquents and other problems, carries with it the constant 
refrain of overlapping jurisdictions, lack of facilities, and short- 
ages of trained personnel. As he proceeds, an excellent case is 
made for an integrated court, one which would combine the 
powers now distributed over a number of courts, often more 
concerned with their prerogatives than with the best possible 
plan for the child or family needing help. 


In any large city a survey like this would probably reveal 
misuse of detention, unreasonably large case loads and numerous 
other things that deflect social courts from their avowed pur- 
pose of helping families. 

This study could be used profitably as a model for evaluat- 
ing court services anywhere. The author has suggested several 
practical, important remedies. They, and the study itself, in- 
dicate a fine sensitivity to the needs of individuals and families. 
His book is a must for those interested in the social court. 

CHARLES T. O’REILLY 
School of Social Work, Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Youth and the Law. By Frederick J. Ludwig. Brooklyn: The 

Foundation Press, Inc. Pp. iii+386. $5.50. 

Textbooks dealing with the subject of crime, criminology, 
penology, and juvenile delinquency have generally been deficient 
in their treatment and exposition of law as it relates to minors. 
A remarkable effort has been made by Professor Ludwig to 
gather together and analyze not only criminal but also civil 
and penal laws affecting youth in the United States. 

Prepared under the auspices of the New York Youth Counsel 
Bureau, considerable attention is given to New York State 
statutes. A comprehensive documentation of other states’ laws 
are also included. Chapter two is especially noteworthy for its 
examination of the history and rationale of criminal responsi- 
bility for youthful offenders in this country. 


Presented in five parts, this work treats the responsibility 
of youth; courts and judicial practices; treatment and protec- 
tion. It is further subdivided into twenty-nine select chapters. 
The excellent footnotes and an appendix which includes the 
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complete Youth Authority Act, make this book an outstanding 
reference source. 

In a volume which attempts to encompass such a vast amount 
of material we do find a few deficiencies. For example, there is 
no mention made of curfew laws as they relate to children. This 
is unfortunate. A recently completed survey in Florida reveals 
that of two-hundred and sixty municipalities surveyed, fifty- 
seven had curfew laws and twenty of these reported they were 
strictly enforced. Any law affecting the rights of children to 
this extent should be given some consideration. Several tables 
are included which present information on laws now in affect 
in the 48 states. Table two outlines the criminal responsibility 
of minors under juvenile court acts in the U. S. These data are 
very informative, but unfortunately, the Florida facts are out- 
of-date. If this is true for many of the other states, it is a limit- 
ing factor in utilizing the material. 

Even though these discrepancies appear they do not detract 
from the many features of this publication which make it a 
valuable contribution to an understanding of our legal system 
as it pertains to children. 

FRANK L. MANELLA 
Florida Children’s Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Earning Opportunities for Older Workers. Edited by Wilma 
Donahue. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1955. 
Pp. x+277. $4.50. 


The University of Michigan’s annual conferences on aging 
have been making a continuing and significant contribution to 
the study of gerontology. The conferences themselves have been 
generally well-planned with the end result that each one of them 
has highlighted an entire area of study of the problems of older 
persons. They are by no means definitive or final, but they do 
cover a lot of ground and rather well at that. 

Earning Opportunities for Older Workers is largely the re- 
sult of the papers given at the sixth annual conference on aging. 
Its aim 


is to examine the nature of the barriers to continued employ- 
ment or rehiring of older persons, to seek methods by which 
such persons may be effectively utilized in the labor force, 
and to outline the steps by which voluntary organizations 
and public agencies, and older people themselves, can create 
new earning opportunities for older workers (p. vi). 


The volume admirably fulfills its aim in a cursory, but gen- 
erally satisfactory manner. The twenty-five chapters are written 
by men and women familiar with their subject. 

There are a number of especially interesting points about 
this volume which take it out of the realm of “just another 
book” on the subject. 
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For example, the five chapters on “Older Women in the Labor 
Force” are of special value. In addition, the emphasis on what 
agencies other than the government can do to help solve the 
problems of older workers is encouraging; this area includes 
chapters on what individuals can do for themselves, what busi- 
ness and industry can do, and what voluntary community groups 
can do. There is also a fifteen page bibliography. This book 
serves as an excellent introduction to the problems of older 
workers. 

DONALD J. THORMAN 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Old People in a Modern Australian Community. By Bertram 
Hutchinson. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1955. 
Pp. ix+180. $4.75. 


The author has used Parsons as a guide to his analysis of 
the role of the aged in Australian society which has moved from 
the consanguine to the conjugal family and toward industrialism. 
Hutchinson’s study reveals interesting, although perhaps to be 
expected, parallels between Australia and the United States. 

A sample of 1,322 older people provided data about the ma- 
terial conditions of the aged. This was supplemented by more 
detailed interviews with both young and old people, primarily 
to gather information about the role and status of the aged. 
Finally, visits were made to homes and institutions for the aged 
to determine their adequacy. 

Demographic data about the aged and a discussion of their 
place in economic life enable one to place the aged in the struc- 
ture of the community. There is also information about health 
problems of the aged, a chapter on what the author calls the 
loss of the amenities of living, and a report of a survey of homes 
for the aged where criticisms are pointed yet balanced. Hutchin- 
son’s book can be recommended to anyone interested in the prob- 
lems of old age. 

CHARLES T. O’REILLY 
School of Social Work, Loyola University, Chicago 11, IIl. 


Words of Faith. By Francois Mauriac. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1955. Pp. 118. $2.75. 


Mauriac is best known to Americans as a novelist whose 
major works are disturbing in their evocation of the powers of 
evil in the arena of the soul. Today at seventy “the old fogey” 
(le vieux coco as he is dubbed by the young avantgarde of Sartre 
adherents) is inflaming France with his denunciations of colo- 
nialism in Indo-China and North Africa. 

Someone has observed that the only intellectuals who have 
been politically influential in France were those who intervened 
as moralists. The present collection of six addresses, delivered 
in Paris, Brussels, Madrid, Geneva, and Stockholm, reveals the 
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Academician and Nobel Prize winner, using his prestige as an 
eloquent yet humble witness of a forgotten faith. 

Francois Mauriac throws his net wide and comes up with 
most of the ills he has grown old with: atheistic humanism, 
scientism, the decline of French Catholicism, godless philoso- 
phies, belief in progress and human perfectibility, Communism, 
Dachau, Hiroshima. The personal anguish that fused his best 
novels is still here, for to Mauriac the horrors of history and 
the secret betrayals in the individual will are two sides of the 
same evil coin. The torment of the older Mauriac, however, is 
no longer a private affair, but rather a spiritual anguish that 
tends to encompass humanity and transmute itself into charity. 

Through the larger issues filter intimate glimpses which devo- 
tees of Mauriac will cherish: the Grand-Lebrun schoolboy on pins 
and needles during Vespers for fear of missing the first bull, 
the worshipper struck by the worn housewife rattling her 
grocery bag on the pew and slipping into peace, the writer look- 
ing back over his shelf of novels and confessing his failure to 
distinguish between instinct and love. LOUIS A. SCHUSTER 


St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Tex. 


Hilaire Belloc: A Memoir. By J. B. Morton. New York: Sheed 
and Ward, 1955. Pp. x-185. $3.00. 


Hilaire Belloc’s reputation for high humor and uproarious 
polemic has often impeded his serious influence. It has been 
too easy to dismiss his ideas as interesting but superficial (or 
bigoted, if one disagreed with him). Recently, however, there 
have been sympathetic and acute reassessments of his work, 
Frederick Wilhelmsen’s Hilaire Belloc: No Alienated Man for 
an outstanding example. Now J. B. Morton, an intimate friend 
of Belloc for some twenty-five years, offers a portrait of the man 
himself which does him something like justice. 

Morton presents the legendary “standard” Belloc, the giant 
of laughter, wit, song, and endless vitality — “more stimulating 
than any man I have ever known.” But he also presents the 
other side of the legend, and he is likely to surprise many readers 
by his flat assertion that Belloc was an “essentially unhappy” 
man, whose basic cast of mind was deeply skeptical, almost cyni- 
cal, and whose life was crossed with personal tragedies and 
plagued by unremitting tension and anxiety. 

Yet the undercurrent of tragedy was present in all Belloc’s 
work, from The Path to Rome on. Morton has simply made it 
inexcusable for anyone now to ignore it. He has, furthermore, 
produced a brief, lively memoir at once personal and objective, 
which should be of considerable interest to any reader of Belloc; 


and given the range of Belloc’s work, it is difficult to imagine 


a reader in any field who has not met him. 
Roy CHERRIER, S.M. 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Tez. 
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The Sociology of Social Problems. By Paul B. Horton and Gerald 
R. Leslie. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1955. 
Pp. xii+584. $5.50. 


The title of this text is somewhat misleading. Actually we 
have a rather comprehensive treatment of the conventional social 
“problems,” viz., crime, marriage and family problems, religious, 
population and race problems, class and rural-urban problems, 
health problems — both mental and physical, war and the more 
recently emerged problem of civil liberties. The focus is, of 
course, on problems in the United States with occasional refer- 
ence to similar predicaments in other countries. In proper peda- 
gogical form, social problems are defined and then each element 
of the definition is adequately, imaginatively, and interestingly 
explained. 

Chapter 2 is devoted to the presentation of the procedure 
the authors intend to follow, that is, to view each of the problems 
from three aspects; first, from the standpoint of social change 
and the consequent social disorganization ; second, from the stand- 
point of value conflict; and third, from the standpoint of per- 
sonal deviation. In fairness it must be said that these guide- 
posts are not too rigidly adhered to and that the style and treat- 
ment are at once facile, comprehensive, and of generally satis- 
fying substance. 

Graphs, tables, diagrams abound throughout the very well- 
edited and nicely arranged format. This is an especially desir- 
able feature in view of the authors’ intention to supply a book 
for lower-division college students. Each chapter concludes with 
a summary, a list of suggested readings which, though small, 
contains “outside readings” very generally pertinent, and a 
dozen or so “Questions and Projects,” actually related to the 
text material in the particular Chapter and fairly covering it. 
The busy teacher will delight also in the suggestions and sources 
for Audio-Visual Aids. 

As the amount of material is more than ample for a semester 
course, some selection will be necessary in all but exceptional 
cases. Chapter 3 on “The Interpretation of Data” and Chapter 
4 on “Interest and Pressure Groups” are exceptionally well-done 
and should on no account be omitted. 

Questions involving Catholics and Catholic teaching are quite 
generally misunderstood. Probably the “sociology” of social 
problems is simply the amorality, relativity, or positivism of 
social problems. Surely it is the author’s right to handle his 
material within one or another frame of reference. But one 


May validly object when he usurps the term “scientific” or ap- 


propriates the term “sociology” to imply that his narrow frame 
of reference embraces the latest and most competent handling 
of such materials. For example: in the extensive, readable and 
in many respects, logical treatment of crime, there is really no 
definition of that term. The legal definition is rejected because 
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so many statutes are silly and so many terms ambiguous. Small 
wonder that its “exact extent is unknown” (p. 141). 

One wonders how the authors know that “between 80 and 
90 per cent of American women believe that birth-control knowl- 
edge should be made available to them” (p. 154), unless on 
authority of the 1943 issue of Fortune which has been compe- 
tently criticized and found to be statistically untenable. The 
whole question of family planning and the subject of contracep- 
tion is handled with far less than objective fervor. Malthus is 
quoted at length, with approval, and again there is no question 
on which side stands “science.” 

These criticisms are probably routine observations on “‘scien- 
tific’ materials which are published under the general heading 
of sociology. Since many titles by non-Catholic authors merit 
the same criticism, the instructor will find neither more nor less 
handicap in using this text. On the other hand, the book has 
much of positive merit to recommend it. 


SISTER MARY LIGuoRI, B.V.M. 
Mundelein College, Chicago 40, Ill. . 
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SHORT NOTICES 


The Dignity of the Human Person. By Edward P. Cronan. New York: 

Philosophical Library, 1955. Pp. xvi+207. $3.00. 

We need to learn little that is new. Our paramount need is to remind 
ourselves of what men once knew and have forgotten. Father Cronan’s 
analysis, derived almost exclusively from Thomistic sources, underscores 
the natural and permanent dignity of the human person. The ultimate 
reason for man’s worth is man’s image-relation to God. Drawing only the 
profile lines of man’s bare status, Father Cronan offers for all human 
affairs and decisions an intrinsic and invariable, and therefore a primary 
and valid, standard of measurement. Stale repetition of “the dignity of 
man” is a political commonplace, yet Western culture is dying wherever 
it has been forgotten. 

With a brief Foreword by Cardinal Spellman, Father Cronan’s small 
volume reminds us that our civilization can no longer afford to forget the 
truth that man’s personal nature is like God’s and that, in living his life, 
man must imitate his God if he is to remain human and happy. 

JOHN J. O’CONNOR 
Georgetown University, Washington 7, D. C. 


Bergsonsian Philosophy and Thomism. By Jacques Maritain. New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1955. Pp. v+383. $6.00. 


For the reader with a philosophical bent, Maritain’s book affords a 
worthy and profitable, if at times difficult, venture. La Philosophie Berg- 
sonienne (1913) was his first book. This translation from the second edi- 
tion contains the changes and minor deletions which Maritain himself made 
“to make clear the meaning of the book and to atone for its violence.” 

Undoubtedly, Maritain’s analysis of the thought of a man, once his 
teacher, is penetrating and thoughtful. What is good in Bergson’s think- 
ing, Maritain offers to humanity; what is bad, he rejects and castigates 
sternly, but with a fairness born of scholarship. Actually this book is not 
only a criticism of erroneous philosophical principles, but also a correct 
primer of the main metaphysical positions of the Angelic Doctor. In addi- 
tion, Maritain’s critique of Bergsonianism makes evident Bergson’s depend- 
ence on the modern tradition of Spencer, Kant, and Descartes, showing in 
reality, the genesis of a mind reacting against certain consequences of the 
former. 

Hence Maritain’s book takes its place in the history of the ideas of 
early 20th Century France. In fact, it is one of the first manifestations, 
among laymen, of a Thomistic rebirth, toward which eminent thinkers had 
been working since the encyclical Aeterni Patris. 

It is a noteworthy addition to the available English works of Maritain. 


IGNATIUS KLOSEK, O.S.B. 
Belmont Abbey College, Belmont, N. C. 
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Two Jamaicas: The Role of Ideas in a Tropical Colony, 1830-1865. By 
Philip D. Curtin. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1955. Pp. 
xiv+270. $4.75. 


This is a study of the social revolution in Jamaica which unfolded as 
a result of the gradual abolition of slavery between 1834 and 1838. Aboli- 
tion ended the established relations existing between two races and two 
cultures, and each, the white colonists and the former slaves, had to re- 
examine its position and decide what kind of a new tropical society would 
best suit its purpose. 


The two Jamaicas, African and European, grew farther apart in the 
era of freedom. The planting class, representing European Jamaica, failed 
to solve the complex economic, social, and political problems created by 
abolition. Professor Curtin analyzes the role played by ideas in an attempt 
to make the plantation system exist without coercive labor. Ideas developed 
in one kind of environment could not easily be transferred to a different 
kind of society. The efforts at adjustment are skillfully unfolded in their 
many facets which included problems of social thought and policy. Ulti- 
mately the failure was the inability of the planters to produce a common 
and workable set of ideas for reconstructing society. The failure was 
primarily intellectual since the ideas of the ruling class were inadequate. 

JOSEPH W. SCHMITZ 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Tex. 


Towards Evening. By Mary Hope. New York: Sheed & Ward, Inc., 1955. 
Pp. 178. $3.00. 


To date, most of the books dealing with the problems of older persons 
have been sociological or economic studies, written for the most part by 
younger or middle-aged students of the problem. 

Mary Hope’s slender volume is a pleasant change, for it is the work 
of a woman who, in addition to having spent much of her life living with 





and caring for the old, is now on the threshold of old age herself. Writing | 
in sometimes shimmering prose, she takes us through a year in diary form, | 


viewing life through the eyes of a person who has come to regard old age 
as a time of preparation for everlasting life. 


Towards Evening will add little to the demographic study of old age 


nor will it serve to outline the major areas of study. But it has a great | 


deal to add to the understanding of a Christian approach to old age and 
its problems. It may well serve as a textbook for many an older person 
who wonders how he can find the strength to face a new kind of life. 
Although the publisher claims that this book is the “first contribution” 
to the subject of old age “from the Catholic point of view” this is not 
strictly the case. It is true that this is the first book, but not the first con- 
tribution; there have been many articles, NCWC statements, and so on. 

Nonetheless, this is a book which may well be the leaven to completely 
transform an older person’s attitude. 

DONALD J. THORMAN 

Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Letters from Baron Friederich von Hiigel to a Niece. Edited by Gwendolen 

Greene. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1955. Pp. 274. $3.75. 

Baron von Hiigel seems to have emerged from under the clouded sus- 
picion of Modernism which shadowed him for some time. This is fortunate, 
for contemporary Catholic thought stands to benefit from his powerful in- 
sight into spiritual reality. Yet the formidable convolutions of both thought 
and style in his major works, such as The Mystical Element in Religion 
are considerable barriers to most readers. 


The collection of Letters to a Niece can serve, therefore, as an easy 
introduction to his thought and especially to his striking personality. It is 
less disjointed and haphazard than such a collection ordinarily is, because 
much of it consists of commentary on an interesting program of readings 
planned by the Baron for his niece over the six years of the correspondence. 
The Baron’s choice of readings, and his comments, are often surprising, 
always highly personal, sometimes — as, for example, his appreciations 
of the Latin and Greek classics — very stimulating. 

The letters are all from the last years of the Baron’s life and hence 
contain only a few references to the personalities and events of the Modern- 
ist controversy. A number of them have previously appeared in the Selected 
Letters. The tenor of the present volume is consistently personal and 
spiritual, good for a first acquaintance with Von Hiigel, valuable also as a 
supplement to the Selected Letters and to Michael de la Bedoyére’s excel- 
lent biography. 

Roy CHERRIER, S.M. 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Tex. 


God and His Creation (Vol. II). Edited by A. M. Henry, O.P. Chicago: 

Fides Publishers Association, 1955. Pp. xi+511. $6.50. 

Theology books in English ought to be within easy reach of the social 
specialist. Fortunately, a goodly number of solid scientific translations of 
the best current theological thought among Europeans developed according 
to the spirit and order of the Swmma Theologica are beginning to appear 
in the United States. This second volume of a proposed six volume set 
of commentaries written for the most part by French Dominicans treats of 
God as the beginning of all things. Here is an exhaustive, clear, and 
expert treatment of God’s existence, creation, and governance. 

Because fourteen different authors contribute the various chapters, 
each section bears an individual stamp. Although Father Henry’s intro- 
duction serves to establish the unity of the work, one would do well to 
read the sectional introductions in the Summa itself to knit these chapters 
even closer. 

In short, the two published volumes are superb scientific commentaries 
useful as handy references for sociological principles, but hardly helpful 


oe Seno RALPH J. Dyer, S.M. 


St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Tex. 


Dr. Allan Fromme’s Book on Sex and Marriage. New York: Barnes and 
Noble, Inc., 1955. Pp. xv-+248. $1.50. 
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This reprint of Dr. Fromme’s 1950 publication The Psychologist Looks 
at Sex and Marriage makes more widely available a generally acceptable, 
valuable, and penetrating analysis of the psychological aspects of marriage 
and the family. 

The psychologist naturally places more emphasis than the sociologist 
on the individual differences involved in marital adjustment. In so doing 
he tends to minimize the social and institutional aspects and emphasize the 
personal and companionship aspects. The attitude taken toward contra- 
ceptives, extra-marital affairs, and divorce is matter-of-fact — these things 
exist in our society and we must face their consequences. 

The greatest contribution is the underlining of emotional maturity in 
a readable, interesting fashion which could do much to help many couples 
attain marital adjustment and happiness. With reservations, it can be 
recommended for engaged and married persons with sound ethical con- 
victions. 


The Great Plains in Transition. By Carl Frederick Kraenzel. Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1955. Pp. xiv+428. $5.00. 





——— 


—E————ES 


Basing many of his observations on much local research but with fre- 


quent references to earlier researches, Dr. Kraenzel emphasizes the dif- 
ferences existing between the inhabitants of the semi-arid Great Plains 
and the humid regions of the nation. He points out that survival on the 


Plains entails flexibility, mobility, and capacity for reserve. These require- | 


ments, he says, are revealed by a study of the terrain and of the plant and | 
animal life of the region and by the inability of man to cope successfully 


with the area until some of these requirements had been met. 


He then demonstrates how the settlement of this frontier followed 
humid land area patterns ill-suited to the arid environment onto which 
it moved, with its community life patterned on humid areas, and many 
urban centers too small and too sparsely populated to provide essential 
services and weakened by a lack of influence in state and national affairs. 
He explains why the economic, social, and political patterns of the region 
should be modified and rebuilt more in keeping with the peculiar and 
isolated conditions of the Great Plains. 

In emphasizing the differences between semi-arid and humid cultures, 
the author intensifies the reader’s cognizance of the plight of the Plains 





and convinces him of the need for a greater industrial, rather than agri- | 


cultural, utilization of the Great Plains plus treatment as an economic 
region intact. 


Dr. Kraenzel in The Great Plains in Transition has demonstrated | 


clearly and convincingly a familiarity with the Great Plains and its prob- 
lems that is denied most of us. His work, interesting and informative, 
should be a valuable aid to students and teachers of sociology, economics, 
history, and geography, and it could be read with profit by many of those 
who are helping to reshape life on the Great Plains. 

DEED L. VEST 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Tex. 
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Attention of the members of the Society is called to five publications 
of the Public Affairs Press, 2162 Florida Ave., Washington 8, D. C. 

Our Human Rights by Rebecca C. Barton (1955, vii+102, $2.50) de- 
tails the work of the Governor’s Commission on Human Rights of Wiscon- 
sin of which the author is the Director. It is a very helpful “technique 
book” showing how the Commission dealt with discrimination by the Ameri- 
can Bowling Congress, resorts, barbershops, the press, and other groups. 

The Norwegians by David Rodnick (1955, vii+165, $3.25) describes 
the family life, class structure, occupational characteristics, and religious 
and political patterns of the peoples of Norway. 

Automation by George P. Schultz and George B. Baldwin (1955, 20, 
$1.00) gives a brief overview and statement of the implications of this 
aspect of technological change. 

Patterns of Social Change by Carle C. Zimmerman (1955, 36, $1.00) 
is a “survey of the main ideas of the greatest sociologists” from Comte to 
Sorokin. The author concludes that the main problem of modern sociology 
is “the development of a valid theory in and a continued attack upon the 
problems of social change and dynamics.” 

The Twilight of the Profit Motive by Theodore Levitt (1955, 15, $1.00) 
shows how the size of the business unit, economic bureaucracy, the chang- 
ing ethical values of the employee society, and the political involvement 
of industry have combined to lessen the dominance of the profit motive 
which nevertheless “continues to exist as an important driving force of 
American capitalism.” Perhaps this will result in remaking capitalism 
into the image of “industrial statesmanship that has been so long demanded 
by reformers, clerics, and professors.” 











PERIODICAL REVIEWS 








JOSEPH F. GENSERT, Editor 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, NEW YorRK 58, N. Y. 


Harrington, J. C., “Archaeology as an Auxiliary Science to American His- ) 
tory,” The American Anthropologist, LVII (6): 1121-1130, December | 
1955. 


The December issue of The American Anthropologist contains a very 
interesting symposium (which I recommend to the reader) entitled “The 
U.S.A. as Anthropologists See It.” The article under review is part of that 
symposium. 

Amerindian archaeology is excluded from the scope of the paper, be- 
cause a survey of this field would require a small book. Therefore, only 
the contributions of archaeology to the study of peoples of European origin 
in the United States and Canada are considered. These contributions have 
as yet been limited, partly because of limitations of project objectives, | 
partly because of paucity of trained archaeologists who are interested in | 
the subject, and partly because of the professional faults of the archae- | 
olgists themselves. 

Many projects have as their objective the reconstruction of a site; for 
example, Colonial Williamsburg, Fort Necessity. Publication of full-dress 
archaeological reports on such projects seems inhibited. Other projects 
seek specific information; for example, the old stone tower at Newport, 
Rhode Island. Still others were by-projects of Indian site excavations; 
for example, Awatori in Arizona. Finally, archaeology has provided impor- 
tant information in National Park Service historic sites, and has saved | 
from oblivion many frontier settlements and army posts which were to be 
overwhelmed by dam constructions. 

In the course of the work, especially on the third group of sites, con- 
siderable information concerning the acculturation of the Amerindian has | 
been fathered, but little use has been made of this information. 

In general, the author points out that archaeology has made large con- 
tributions to historical data, but very little to history. He suggests that 
students interested in this field (which he reluctantly calls “historic sites 
archaeology”) should have some training in historical research methods } 
and in the principles of historiography. He recommends specialization, 
not so much in classes of objects, as in periods and in national back- 
grounds; for example, English colonial or French colonial, rather than in | 
ceramics, weapons, architecture or the like. 

Harrington underlines the major defect of the archaeologists, namely, 
a failure to proceed from description and information to analysis and syn- 
thesis. He admits the difficulty of publication; how many historical jour- 
nals or other publishers would want a detailed archaeological study, with 
numerous illustrations? 

He thinks that the future of this field lies rather with the History 
Departments than with those of Anthropology. Nevertheless, he insists 
on the real “flesh and blood” contribution that archaeology can make, and 
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with a pertinent quotation from Wertenbaker (the archaeologist for 
Williamsburg): “Perhaps the day is not distant when the social historian, 
whether he is writing about the New England Puritans, or the Penn- 
sylvania Germans, or the rice planters of Southern Carolina, will look 
underground, as well as in the archives, for evidence.” 

J. FRANKLIN EWING, S.J. 
Fordham University, New York, N.Y. 


Bickel, Alexander M., “The Original Understanding and the Segregation 
Decision,” Harvard Law Review, LIX (1): 1-65, November 1955. 
The historical method is used in sociological research to ascertain and 

understand the social processes which eventuate in the “becoming” of so- 

cial realities. Legislation and/or legal confirmation of social norms (as 
in court review) imply very often a pregnant history of social processes. 

The United States Supreme Court’s fateful decisions in the Segregation 

Cases of June, 1954 have been characterized as sociological ones — the im- 

plication being that they concorded more with the exigencies of recently 

changing social realities than with pre-existing positive law. Law Re- 
search Associate Bickel’s article supplies the historical record of the legis- 
lative proceedings of the 39th Congress in 1866 which sent the 14th Amend- 
ment to the nation for approval. The evidence shows in what sense the 

Warren Court’s unanimous decisions can be seen as concording with both 

legal precedent an current social realities. 

To assess the “original understanding” of the legislators, Bickel re- 
views the debates not only on the 14th Amendment, but likewise on the im- 
mediately preceding Freedmen’s Bureau Bill, the Civil Rights Bill, and 
the abortive Bingham Amendment. The proceedings make clear, a) that a 
broad understanding of civil rights was held and intended by some legis- 
lators, a narrowly limited one by most; b) that statutory legislation (the 
Civil Rights Act) excluded the broad understanding, i.e., intentionally did 
not include such political rights as suffrage and jury-service and such 
other “non-civil rights” as desegregated schooling and interracial mar- 
riage; c) that the intention of most legislators was to impose an Amend- 
ment of restricted coverage similiar in scope, in re “civil rights,” to the 
statutory Civil Rights Act (whose constitutionality was questioned) ; 
and yet that d) the final drafting employed language which was apparent- 
ly innocuous enough to satisfy conservatives (narrow construction of 
civil rights), but deliberately intended to allow for broader construction 
through future and more enlightened interpretation. 

Thus it was that Chief Justice Warren could refer to the “inconclu- 
siveness” of the 14th Amendment’s history, and proceed to interpret the 
law in terms of current needs and acceptability, recognizing that the de- 
limiting intent in statutory legislation was only initially at issue in deter- 
mining the provisions of organic (constitutional) law. 

In so doing, the Court was able to avoid the dilemma of either repudi- 
ating the doctrine of original intent or rationalizing such a repudiation, 
“because the record of history, properly understood, left the way open to, 
in fact invited, a decision based on the moral and material state of the 
nation in 1954, not 1866.” JOSEPH B. SCHUYLER, S.J. 
Loyola College and Seminary, Shrub Oak, N.Y. 
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Susato, Shigeru, “Sociologie japonaise,” Cahiers Internationaux de So- 
ciologie, XIX (1): 147-156, July-December, 1955. 


There is an infrequently heard but somewhat justifiable criticism of 
sociological theory which holds that its concepts and principles have to a 
large extent developed out of the experience of the West, and therefore, 
that the universal validity of theory remains somewhat questionable. For 
this reason, it is of considerable importance to know of the development 
of sociology in the countries of Asia, in particular of the fruitfulness of 
theory when applied to Oriental societies and cultures. Consequently, the 
all-too-rare appearances of reports on the situation of sociology in the East 
are welcome additions to the literature of sociology. 

The present article presents “a brief treatment of the history and pre- 
sent situation of Japanese sociology.” The general impression conveyed 
is that the history of sociology in Japan parallels to a great extent 
that of American sociology, with its beginnings in the height of the Meiji 
period. This was an era of “transition from feudalism to the ‘semi-moder- 
nism’ of contemporary Japan,” of progression toward Western techno- 


logical civilization and industrial capitalism, however with the preserva- | 
tion of institutionalized, familial social relations of the type which charac- | 


terized feudalism. In this cultural and intellectual milieu, Spencerian soci- 
ology dominated in two senses; as favoring and recommending liberal de- 
mocracy embodied in the concept of “individualistic industrial sociology,” 
and politically, in its organismic evolutionism as justifying the policies of 
the Meiji regime. The first course in sociology was taught in this Spen- 
cerian style at the Imperial University in Tokyo in 1885 by S. Toyama. 

Soon, however, still consonant with Meiji policy, there was a turning 
away from the admiration of capitalistic Europe toward the idealization 
of the ultra-nationalistic state. For twenty-four years, from 1899 to 1922, 
T. Takebe was representative of Japanese sociology in his attempt to adapt 
Comte’s systematic theory to the Japanese situation. His sociology was in 
no sense a science of social structures, but rather a grandiose attempt to 
establish the ‘ideal Oriental state’ on Confucian moral principles. During 
the second decade of the twentieth century, however, American “social psy- 
chology” began to influence the thought of many sociologists, and Giddings’ 
“consciousness of kind,” “interpersonal relations,” and the “group mind” 
began to loom important as theoretical concepts. In 1940, evolutionism and 
organicism were dealt their death blow in the words of S. Yameda, and 
society began to be interpreted as consisting in intermental relations. 

In the 1920’s and early thirties, German formal sociology exerted con- 
siderable influence, and Y. Takada is the most important writer of the 
period. He attempted to locate sociology methodologically among the social 
sciences, saw the essence of society as symbiotic relations between individ- 
uals, and concentrated on analysis of social classes and their relations. His 
most interesting and intriguing contribution is the theory that the funda- 
mental cause of social change is population growth. During this period 
rising social unrest drew the attention of many sociologists toward “social 
problems,” “social movements” and “social reform.” 

Though German formalism was criticized in the late thirties and early 
forties, German sociology had its influence in the concentration on Kulturso- 
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ziologie, cultural history and anthropology. Pre- and postwar sociology has 
seen a continuing emphasis on cultural anthropology, culminating in “cul- 
ture-personality” studies under the influence of Kardiner, Benedict and 
Fromm, with particular reference to rural sociology. The attempt has been 
made to explain contemporary rural social structure as a survival of the 
familistic type of social relationship prevailing in the “spontaneous feudal 
village.” Studies in rural sociology have been conducted as well in China, 
Korea and Formosa. 

Positivism and empiricism have had their representative in T. Toda, 
who has emphasized the need for quantitative social research. Empirical 
sociology in contemporary Japan concentrates in rural sociology, but es- 
pecially in sociological studies of public opinion, mass communications, 
propaganda, advertising and the like. Theoretical discussion, reflecting the 
American situation, centers on defining the nature of sociology, the place 
and validity of methods, problems of conceptualization and definition and 
the “pure-versus-applied” problem. The author notes the rather poor in- 
tegration of theory and empirical research, and, reflecting his position on 
the just-noted problem, stresses the need for practical recommendations 
by sociologists on crucial contemporary problems. 


The article testifles that sociology has had a rich and varied history 
in Japan, not at all dominated by uncritical imitation of European trends, 
but rather with particularistic trends and unrecognized original contribu- 
tions to sociological knowledge, and suggests that there is a need for these 
contributions to be made available through English translations, particu- 
larly of the more important theoretical monographs listed in the valuable 
bibliography. 

STEPHEN D. DOYLE 
Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 


Murdock, George Peter, “Changing Emphases in Social Structure,” South- 
western Journal of Anthropology, XI (4): 361-370, Winter, 1955. 


The paper emphasizes the change from the static to the dynamic in 
the study of social structure by anthropologists. 
The author (whose classic book Social Structure is known to all) 


points out that the initial classificatory task has been substantially ac- 
complished. This is shown in the finite number of clearly delineated types 
of social structure agreed to by students of the field. 


Now, very clearly, these students are moving out of the static and 
descriptive part of their work, and show a common concern with dynamics 
or progress. 


Every man lives in a society, and every society has a culture, and 
every culture has a history. In studying this history, we can discern three 
basic progresses among those associated with culture change. These are: 
(1) cultural innovation, (2) cultural borrowing, and (3) readjustive in- 
tegration. 


Applying these concepts to social structure, we note that a dynamic 


study involves two continua: (1) time, and (2) the life history of the in- 
dividual. 
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Several examples are described. One deals with the union of the his- 
torical and the functionalistic approaches by several workers, beginning 
with Fred Eggan. The others are even more important, methodologically, 

Goodenough, working in Truk and among the Nakanai of New Brit- 
ain, noted that the same method of genealogical recording and household 
census yielded different interpretations on the part of himself and another 
anthropologist. A study of life histories reveals that the Nakanai are es- 
sentially patri-avuncu-local, but regard living with a father-substitute 
legitimate. What was confusing in a census became cleared up when one 
studied actual life histories. These bring out particularly the changes in 
age statuses, as pointed out by Linton in 1940. 

Another example is supplied by the work of Fortes on the Ashanti. 
Goals and behavior shift drastically with changes in age statuses. Mere 
counting of noses will not reveal the basic patterns. 

Murdock remarks that our society has a basically upper-middle-class 
orientation, even though at any given time members of this class constitute 
only a minority of the total population. 

The life history method (hardly novel in anthropological techniques) 
is a valuable tool in evincing cultural ideals, motivations, life-goals. 

J. FRANKLIN EwIne, S.J. 
Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 
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An important textbook 
for the liberal-arts college, as well as for 
courses in European and American Sociology 


WESTERN SOCIAL THOUGHT 


By E. Kiuzer anp E. J. Ross 



















Orientated throughout toward sociology, it shows the develop- 
ment of ideas, methods, viewpoints, and is eminently teachable. 


“The areas that are covered in Western Social Thought are exceptionally 
well treated for the needs of sociology students. I like in particular 
the analysis of pre-Socratic and other Hellenistic thinkers, and the 
explanations of their linkage with modern thought.” 

— Professor B. G. Mulvaney, C.S.V., Catholic University of America 


“Western Social Thought attempts the very difficult task of covering cen- 
turies of social philosophy and sociology in brief compass, and does 
it very well.”” — Professor Robert C. Angell, University of Michigan 


“An admirable and comprehensive survey of Western social thought. The 
eminently fair summaries of the ideas of recent European and American 
sociologists are especially valuable.” 

— Dean James G. Leyburn, Washington and Lee University 


“Western Social Thought is a work of thorough scholarship and profes- 
sional service to all interested in the development of the Western 
way of life. The arrangement of the material has proven very mean- 
ingful to students using it as a text, and it has been very productive 
of excellent classroom discussions. The accounts of the social thinkers 
chosen are fortunate, for trends and relationships have emerged that 
will form the basis of the solutions of social problems of the world 
today.” — Mother D. Parton, R.S.C.J., Manhattanville, College of 
the Sacred Heart. 
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